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Sabbath School Song Book. — 


Triumphant Success of the New and Beautiful Sabbath 
School Song Book, the 


RIVER OF LIFE!! 
By H. 8. Perkins and W. W. Bentley. 


This undoubtedly fine book has been but a short time 
before the public, and the public is alrexdy convinced of 
its surpassing merit. Witness the great sales—many 
thousands. Witness the decided words of praice from 
hundreds of Sabbath School workers in all directions. 


RIVER OF LIFE! 
A Superintendent in Charleston, S. C., says: ‘We pro- 
nounce it the best book we have ever used.” 


RIVER OF LIFE! 


: A Clergyman in Philadelphia is “Greatly pleased with 


it. 
RIVER OF LIFE! 


A Secretary of a 8. 8. Union in Tllinois, believes it 
“Surpasses any other I have examined.” 


” These are but a few out of a multitude of commenda- 
ons. 


No book of the kind issued for ma 
ereater or more universal satisfation. ee 
Specimen copies mailed id for 3 cents. 
by the Hundred Copies $30. sola tall =... 
OLIVER DITSON &CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & co., 
Boston. 7 Broadway, N. Y. 


Price 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED - 
HUBERT FREETH'S PROSPERITY. 


A Story. Ry Mrs. Newron CrosLanp, autbor 
of ‘‘Lydia,” ‘Hildred, the Daughter,” 
“The Diamond Wedding,” ete. 12 mo. 
Fine cloth, black and gilt ornamentation, 
$1.75. 

*Itisa carefully executed composition d 

will be sure to commend itself to rm cqasures who like 
to enjoy their novel like their wine, leisurely, holding it 
up tothe tight from time to time, that the may see the 
rich color and mack the clear depth through the crystal. 
A high, healthy tone of moral teaching runs all through 
this Look, and the story gains upon us as we continue it” 
—London Times. 4 


ALIDE. 

A Romance of Goethe's Life. By Enna 
Lazarus, author of ‘*‘ Admetus, and other 
Poems,”’ ete. 12 mo. Fine cloth, $1.25. 

A charming story beautifully told, having for its sub- 

ject the romance of a life, the interest in which 1s and 
must for a long time be intense and all-absorbing. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will | 


be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the 
price by 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


C mm reial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Jaan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
alice Circular Letvess of Credit for Travelers, available 
i. all parts of the World. 

Demand and time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
ton and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates, also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demind Drafts on Scotland and Treland, also on 
Onanada, Britsh Columbia and San Franci Bills col- 


lacted, and other B 
JOHN PATON, Agent. 

FYSHE & COMINGS, Stock, Gold 
and Exchange Brokers, 31) Wall Street, 
New York. Stocks, Gold and Exchange 
Bought and Sold. Loans Negotiated, 
Strictly on Commission, All Orders 
will receive prompt attention. 


THOS. FYSHE, W.L.COMINGS, 


Late one of the Agents of Member of the New York 
the Bank of British Stock and Gold Lxchanges. 
North America. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 














(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; “ 7 
(res. 159 & 160 Tottertam Court Road 
os. ottenha ou: oad; 
BRANCH | ‘0. 29 Ludgate Hill; oc uegegaama 
OFFICES. ‘ Nos. 219 & 221 Eogware Road ; 
| se. 6 & 7 Lowudrs Terrace, | 
Knighisbridge. 


Susscrwep Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 


(6,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paw-vup Carirat_------ £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp---.---- £170,000 0 6 


Directors: 
Joun Jones, Esq., Chairman. 
Henry Vicurs East, Esq. |Wu. Macnavontan, Esq. 
Joun Hacxsiock, Esq. ‘Joaquin De Mawcua Esa, 
Anprew Lawnir, Esq. WitiiaM Simpson, Esge 
Rosert Lior», Esq. \JonatHan Tuorp, Esq. 
Wa. McArruvr, Esq., ‘James E, Vanyer, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. 
Grorcr Youns, Esq. 


Manager: 
Atrrep Grorce Kennepy. 


Secretary—C. J. Wort 


Accounts opened with approved Amerli- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of C: ission as shall be consid- 
ered stent with » d mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 
openei against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and M~7inal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any .cading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashei when issued by Clients, and every de-« 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted, 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged§not to 











disclose the transactions of any of its customers, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


1s8UB 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF IHE WORLD. 


[kANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH TO 
EUROPE AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


ACCOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & BANKERS 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS, 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 





LEONARD, SHELDON & 00, 


BANEERS, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 





Goveroment and State Secur.ties. 
Stocks, Bonds, Gold & Foreign Exchange, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 





Special Loans and Commercial Payer negotiated. 

Deposits received atd Interest allowed on Daily 
Balances. 

Checks upon our House are collected through Clearing- 
House as upon National and State Banks. 

Circular Letters vf Creait, available in all the principal 
cities of Europe, furnished to Travellers, 
W. B. Leonarp. W. C. Suevpon. Gro, R Hower. 


FRANCIS T. WALKER & CO, 
10 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FACILITIES TO PARTIES, 
Wishing to deal in Securities, 
Current at the N. Y, Stock Exchange, 
‘Bither for Cash or on Time. | 
TILE 


GERMAN-AMERICAN BANK, 


New Yors, April 17th, 1874, 
| Mr. Emr. Saver has ceased to be 
President of this Bank. 
DAVID SALOMON, Vice-President. 
O. H. Scuretner, Cashier. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 


18 WALL STREET, N. Y. 








(NATIONAL PARK BANK BUILDING.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


35 WALL STREET, V. ¥., 
NEW YORK, January 22nd, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1875, is submitted 
m conformity with the pro /isions of its Charter : 
Premiums outstanding December 3st, 1872, $328,3€7 63 
Premiums received during year 1873....-...1,420,627 33 


1,743,994 96 














Total Promiums.seesse+-coceesceesces 


Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 
uary Ist to December Sist, 1873..... cooes $1,417, 54 03 
Paid during the same period : 

Losses, Expenses, Commissions 
Re -Insurance and ioterest, ,.$1,276,815 88 

Return of Premiums........+++ 74,336 02 

Paid to Policy Holders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
aud Ju-y interest on Stock... 86,925 77 

Che Assets of the Company on the 3lst De 
cember, 1873, were as follows : 


Cash in bank@.coe....cccsvecscoressecssssee 44,118 OL 

United States, State and Bank Stocks, and 
Loans on Btocks.ees .- swessseee coceseree 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due ........ eocvces 4,269 50 

Preminm Notes and Premiums in course of 
COLLECEION -o0 » ceeseweesess soccvcccveecnses 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage due the company.. 45,620 00 
$1,018,064 44 


Resotven, that a semi-anrual divideni of FIVE (5) 
PER CENT. be pail to the stoc'cholders, or their legal 
representativer, on and after MONDAY, the second of 
February next. 


TRUSTZLES: 
JAMES }REELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 


SAMUEL WILLETS, 


ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN PD. WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, EO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY 

JAS. D. FISH JOBE?H SLA 


eG. 
FDWARD MERRITT, 
_a T. WILLETS, 


% N 
HENRY B. KUNBARDT 


. D. ‘ 
ELLWOUD WALTER, 

), COLDEN MURRAY, 
SOWNSEND SCUDDER, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, 
BRYCE GRAY, 

N. L. MoCREADY 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jn., 
JAROLD DOLLNER, 
JOSEPH WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCUTT, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-Prisident. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
Second Vice-President, 
©. J. DESPARD, Seoretary. 





new York Post Office Notice, 
HE MAILS FOR EUROPE during the week ending 
T Sarurpay, May 2d, 1874, will close at this 





office, a3 follows : On Trespay at 12:30 Pr. M.; on Wepnee- 
lay at 11:30 A M.; on Tuvaspay at 11:30 A.M., and on 


Sarunvay at 12 M. 
| T. L, JAMES, Postmaster. 
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THE ALBION. 


ST. NICH OLAS. NEW YORK STATE LOAN AND ~PREDERICK KURTZ’S  |THIRTY-NINTH ANNUSL REPORT 


-Fstabli and First-Class acti 
Scribner's Illustrated Magazine Old-Fstablished en 


ForB iris| Trust Company me ove 

A 

or Boysand Girls P 5 |23 NEW STREET AND 60 BROADWAY. NEW YORK LIFE 
The April number of ST. NICHOLAS, with its three ; | The undersigned has reduced the Prices of bis Bill of 

plendid SERIAL STORIES, its Exquisite Pictures, and 92 Broad wa ir NE Ww OR te 9 | Fare to the most reasonable rates, 


its Delightful Vanety, is now ready. ee SSRs To Suit the Times. 
The N. ¥. Journal of Commerce says : (SECOND DOOR FROM WALL STREET). | 


A variety of very large and commodious Dining Rooms I C 
“8ST. NICHOLAS 1s without a competitor.” —— ! enables him to accommedate private and select partics, nsurance om an ’ 
: ' : +a: 1 also every class of b ; 
, ne Lr ¥ : eas and also every class of business men. 
The Boston Journal says an “Nothing has been dene Capital paid in =~ © $1,000,000 Thesame uniform prices are charged, both in private —_ — 
hitherto in this country, or England, to equal it.”’ rooms and the dining rooms, either in Broadway or New 
’ AS ; ridely das Street, and dinners will be sent to Offices and Banks >FICE: 
dT. NIC noe AS is being widely adopted a This Company receives deposits, allows interest en the without! exten ene ; sys . iia . <erer* 
A Reading Book in Schools. same, subject to ckeck at sight. Also ‘etsas Trustees, | Extra low prices charged at the different . ™ 
2 preety nara Stand a riptions are | Exeoutors, Transfer Agents, and are a fepository "7 Lunch, Oyster ard Cake Counters, 346 & 348 BROADW AY 
vived by ooksellers 2 > st Fonds : : 
7 waa gpg Trust Fonds. and still the very best articles furnished without delay. 
SCRIBNER & CoO., DIRECTORS : Lee En ee Semen Dee oe NEW YORK. 
654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. H, 'T. SMYTHE, President. I remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, _ 
iT) i we a ee €, A, BOWEN, Vice-President. FREDERICK KURTZ. 
The Prince of the Montblies. ¥. Schuchardt, W, IT Tillinchest N.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 1 JANUARY Ist, 1874. 


e Wm. M. Verm:lve, Wm. T. Gurrer, Liberty Streets, extending through to Maiden Lane, and 
® A. A. Low, K. '. Woolsey, at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, the 
3. D. Baber k. W.F. Drake, choices! articles are carefully served, at correspondingly =, ~ 
3 avid Jonen, B F. Allen, Chicago, low rates. 


Sam’! F. Barges ai mn... T. Man.iltcn, > yracuse FREDERICK KURTZ, Proprietor. | Amount of net cach assets, Jan. Ist, 1573...821,57 4,312 
The SUMMER CAMPAIG nGUN. gone ape y 
“Another Great Lite a mets » M. 5. RUNSAND, Srevetary, | HIUGH B. JACKSON: INCOME. 

reat Literary Sensation. IMPORTER AND DEALER IN ee ee 


The Modern Robinson Crusoe. NEW y OR K & NEW EN( I LA ND ENGLISH SPECIALTIES Interest received and accrued. 1,418,0% sag seach a 
















































With 150 Beautiful Hlastrations. GENERAL BRANCH OFFICE OF THE $29,124,458 97 
° rs >: ‘ rs ‘ $29,124, . 
Messrs. SCRIBNER & CO. have secured for serial pub- Viz. : T ickles, Sauces, W ines, Ete. ae 
lication in SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, M, Jules Le R A N K { | N iia ae DISBURSEMENTS. 
Verne’s Latest Story FRENCH WINES, 


Losses by death.....-+++ eevee $1,446,123 OF 

& ‘T '§ ' 99 From medium to higher grade, viz. : Invidends and recurned jy «mi- 
THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND.” |PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY) ,,.u:°crymtanin.tctes ade eee [Inet ns 29309 

n which, not content with the old stories of “ROBIN- tee ee eee 7 mye’: (Life annuities, mature! en- 
. aan 2 Chet allies Pates’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly on hand] dowme i reinsura: (c.. 82,629 13 
— CRUSOE” and the “SWISS FAMILY ROBIN- oF PHILADELPHIA, a large be ny all the leading brands of one Gane and 
SON,” the writer undertakes to show how a party of AVANA CIGARS. AQEVCY EXPEMSES «--+-+- eee. 445,882 91 
men cast upon a mysterious and desert island, may live 243 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, 182 FI VE \dvertising aud Physicians’ ay: in 
by their scientific resources alone, without the nid of ny 8 FIFTH A NUE. Fees ..--+ seserseeseeseneess 115,595 65 

” B 7 Paid ofany > —— —— 7 ow > » '" 

Y . SASH ASSETS ANU cf is P : —— | Taxes, office. and law expenses, 

wreck to draw upon for the materials of hfe and comfort. bs . Re Ee FARGRRE tat, tm, The Yankee Letter File and Binder ealasiens, printing, revenue 
The party are Americans who set out from Richmond 53 2» q 7 . P *] stamps, KC.cecereeeereecrers 259,045 57 

ans y ond, e gwd, O4, ’ pret 


: —— 4,693,579 65 
Va., during the siege in a balloon, M. Jules Verne = 








unites with an accurate-scientific knowledge, an exuber- Policies issued d lieati SSETS eT 
nce of inventive genius that has ; : 1¢ re ay and applications prompt- ASSETS. 
attended to. 
FASCINATED THE WORLD 7 cuencr eh mo Tet Oe, ® 55 
The th f the prese wt (nar GEORGE F, REGER, Manager, bank, and on hand .....-.+- $1,661,537 85 
e theme of the present story affords the author the Invested in United Statics, New 
finest opportunity tor the display of bis peculivr gifts. nvested in United > Sy 


York State, and other stocks ' Ee 
(market value, $4,937,320 24) 4,850,195 20 
Real Estate ... eseee 1,708,174 14 


The story will be profusely illustrated, and is begun in 


BNER f A 1 has al 3 mM "oO ‘ . 
“MARY BUTLER S RIDE.” "A RAMBLE TN VIR. Dats ant portage See 


GINA, in THE GREAT SOUTH SERIES,” even . ; by real estate, valued at $44- 
i i t ? wry = Me 000,000 ; buildings thereon, 
pao gy A Double Elastic MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COM-| insured for over $13,7¢0,000, 
and SKETCH of JOHN HAY,” chapters from “KATH- “la ae oa Ph = b Pn) - PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and business men| 04 the policies assigned to 
7 ik ” & Ar 7 a C any as 4 t al 
ERINE EARL,” the end of “EARTHEN PITCHERS,” SRE KT, PENS, Jotatiasses: we cali your attention to this INDIs-| ‘Company as additiona’ 55.065 23 
EDITOR, &. &e comes, Rovews. A SURE by ths Th celebrated ecg : PENSABLE ARTICLE, It will pay its cost every week. | Loans on existing policies, (the i 
, &e. ese celebrater e -reasing very idle ; " ve he’ rthe € any 
For sale by all News Dealers and Booksellers. Trice | sale owing to their unexcel'ed — Paes rapidly in| Te has twenty-five times the durability of all othersin the} Teserve held by the Company 














The »se polici ts t 
$4 00 a year, 35 cents a number. of superior English m:ke, end are famous for their Pos market, and is far more ORNAMENTAL to your Poy 1 —-enentenee = 962,112 98 
SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Brosdway, N. Y.| (2; durabiluy and evenn ssof point Fr sale eve y-| COUNTING ROOM. It has no FLAPPING COVERS,|Quarterly and semi-annual 





. Ss , 33 K » e subsequent to 
—_—_-_- wgn Fer the convenienc: of those who may wish totr which are soon cutoff in using. It is made of BLACK] premiums due subseq 















































: 5 ’ y Ast, IS74..ccceceeee 563,365 83 | 
them, ve will sent a Sample Card, com aining all of te | WALNUT and SHEET BRASS. It occupies but halt ae 
NEW YORE 15 numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 ¢-nis. the room on your DESK, while in use, of those above-| in course of transmission and 
m s Warrante: iv atisfactic collection (estimated reserve 
Loan and Ind it IVISUN, BLAKEMAN TAYLOR & co. me mtioned. It is warrunte 1 to give perfect antiofas tion} on their poticres $800,000, in- 
emni Vy ompany, . ’ % | or money refunded. Don’t purchase others until you ex-]  ¢jyded in habilities)......- ee 287,936 34 ; 
9 Broadway corner Barelay Street. N. ¥ 138 and 140 Grand Street, NEW VOR@R | wnine it. For sale by all STATIONERY DEALERS] Amounts due from Agents..... 26 199 77 | 
’ y o Me te ee awe gE ee ————_ | throughout the United States. Send for Circular. a to January 4 | 
i ‘ Ine . » st, TAeewcccecrecnreeeres eee ane ' 
Capital 1,000,000. EN V ELOPES. F renee ts 24,130.879 32 
Trgeseto GENERAL sankIKG BUSINESS. SAMUEL RAYNOR & CO AM & CO.. ADD. 
eceive TS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 7 : Os : - 
paying INTEREST on DAILY BALANCES, ‘1115 & 117 William Street, N _Oftice and Factory 46 Centre Street, Ne We Ie cose ot market value of securities over cost. 87,125 04 , 
CE PORS on this Company pass through m reet, N, Y. — Cash assets January Ist, IS74.....+0+00 $24,518,004 36 | 
the € a. J ‘ ene : | ; 
Receive TRUST Cee orncres, |g. eanuiacture every style of Envelope.) TaBIOLY APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS 
keep travsfer-books, register STUCKS, and act as TRUS. from the smallest drug size to the largest r at Adjusted losses due subsequent 
ee me Sete & Official Size, and of any size, pattern R0U yt Vays January Iaty IST «=. +004 271,655 00 
‘ i i : ee ) . Pa Reported losses awaiting proof, 
s WILLIAM H. FOSLER, President. shape, or quality, including White or Bluc p0 , we > S ikniacaes : 207,715 v0 
SSS Ses Va. Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by Renwest ter pasansenee Se 
: 1 ° existing policies tmsuring 
, DIRECTORS: Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers $122,594,273 20, partierpating 
Sauna awe. x. W. Park, Railroad or Ex 3S Cc ani } insurance (at 4 yer cent-s 
n *, Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, ‘ i ixpress Companies. All| #4 jl Carlisle net premium); and 
Abel Denison, Alexander E Orr, well made and gummed in the best man. = aaa — —| 9 070,118 65 non-participat: 
rl ig ew Wilham B. Ogden, Se 1 4 1 ing (at 5 per cent. Car lisle net 
Witham H. Breeden, Aaron Cladin, ner, Samples given when requested. ECONOMY! UTILITY! DrOMIUMR coc -scccsveccsees. 22,087,469 38 
Sites i d Shree oh, eee . Go" Ink tor 100 years from the Dividends outstanding.....-- 208,650 57--22,775,442 95 
oster, Jr., ristoy her Meyer ames - ~a 
ye Aw Lg ; Seeds, Plants, Trees, Prepaid by Magic Inkstand: Divisible surplus.....ee.seeeeee eee $1,742,554 41 
. am H, Fost r, A 
JOHN T. BANKER, Seoretary. Mail. Any color fg mt peony = receip ’ 


; » undivided surplus of $1,742,554 41, the Board 

R. €, Root, Anthony « Co, ~t we mmengeae : eaiiainns Gola 
Stationers, New York. of Trustees has decle a sions . 

G43" Send for Circular containing j#ble on settlement of next annual premium to participat- 

testimonials, ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to surplus. 


: My new priced descriptive Catalogue 
WATERS’ CONCERTO aud ORCHESTRAL | of Choico Garden Seeds, 2 

¢ Flower and Garden Seeds, 25 
ORCANS wr vcricctintencerermane, | sorts of either for $1; eau aud eheies 


The CONCERTO Y: Es ietic P Meni i 
¢ OAL wtore ne og _ varieties of Fruit and Orramental Trees, The cash value of such reversion may be used in settie~ 


- — — 

ever placed in any Organs. | Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Grapes, Li- 4 ment of premium, if the policy-holder so elect. 

ony NET a ne Yl lies, Small Fruits, House aad’ tek Ayer 8 Hair Vigor, . 

Plants and Bulbs; one year grafted FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR During the year, 8,834 policies have been issued, in - . 
Fruit Trees for mailing; Fruit Stocks of| po ITs NATURAL VITALITY AND coLoR Pe 

in all kinds; Hedge Plants, &e.; the most Ae TRUSTEES: 

lare the best made in the U. S. ’ — Advancing years, sick- 


complete assortment in tl i ness, care, disappointment 20RG <G 
WATERS’ New Scale PIA : ‘e country, will Ss, care, disappointment, | worpig FRANKLIN, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
have great power anda fin cies be sent gratis to any plain address, with om, oth Gams es bad Ooo. 




















7 on, all turn the hair gray, sip DOWS UENRY BOWERS, 
wih all modern improvements, and are the » i lane . Ges, ant ¥.| DAVi ’ 
aout iandamenae tiinene Orgame and Pie P.O. box. True ¢ ape Cod Cranberry for Sees Se ISAAC C. KENDALL, C4/RLFS L. ANTHONY 


anos are Warranted /or 6 yea = } upland or low Gb one ° 
warn untod (or G youre. vices ex- ~ 4 dor lowland, 36 per 1000; $1 per 
yor quarterly payments, ’ prepaid by mal. Trade List to 
aigenkemin ens | dealers, Seeds ou Commission Agents 

E. AGENTS WANTED for every | Wanted ™ 
« 


Aver's Hair Vicor, by | paniEL S. MILLER, SANFORD COBB, 
long and extensive use, has pis pha me 
reven that it stops the| HENRY K. BOGERT, EDWARD MARTIN, 
falling of the hair immed |JOHN MAIRS, EDWIN HOYT, 
growth, and always surely} wM, H. APPLETON, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
restores its color, when 


ity and © in the U, Se and B. " - 
» M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries Fert nay. It stimu-| ROBERT B. COLLINS, WILLIAM Hl. BEERS, 
lates the nutritive Org8M*) wip tiamM BARTON, J. F. SEYMOUR, 


annda. A 
large discount 0 Tra Ministers, Churches, Schools 
ae, Ene ATALOGUES MAILED, an . ry d Ww > 
a ORACE so . u see archouse, Ply mouth, Mass, Rahs WO? to healthy activiey, and ! me ¥ 
' Fstablished 1842, preserves both the hair and its Lage ‘Thee trashy, WM. A. BOOTH, C. BR, BOSERT, M.D. 

- — — — weak ick} ; . lossy, plia! e # > 

—- eumemcene |onds tne eh oe expression; falling MORRIS FRANKLIN, 

| hair is checked and stabhished ; thin hair thic a ne President 

faded or gray hair resume their original color = a De ~ resident. 

a tion is sure and harmless. It cures = pgp , ERS 

— - humors and kecps the se«lp cool, clean and s ible. - W ILLI AM H. BEERS ? 

which conditions, diseases of the scalp are tmpoest. 
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THE ALBION. 





| “Then you fought in the time of the king?” 
** Yes, to be sure.” 

** Against whom ?” 

** My faith, | do not know ! I was a salt smuggler.” 

* Very good.” 

| “* They called that fighting agaiust the excise otlicers. 
‘they the same thing as the king.” 

“Yes. N But you need not understand this.” 


} 
| 





No. 
‘+t beg my lord’s pardon for having asked a question of my 
| lord.” 

* Let us continue. 
* Do L know La Tourgue ? 
« How ?” 

* Certainly, since I come from Parigne.” 

«True, La Tourgue is uear Parigne.' 

* Know La ‘Tourgue !) Why, the big round castle belongs to 
jy master’s family. ‘Phere 1s a great iron door which separates 
| the new part from the old that a cannon could not blow open. 
| The famous book about Suat Bartholomew, which people go to 
| look at from euriosity, is in th+ new building. There are frogs 
in the meadows. When t war little, I used to go and play with 
jthem, And the underground passage ?—1 know that; perhaps 
| there is nobody else left that doos.”’ 

“What underground passage? = I 

mean.”’ 

“It was made for old times, in the d:ys when La Tourgue was 
besieged. ‘Ihe people inside could escape by going through an 
underground passage which Jeads into the forest.” 

* There is a subterranean passage of that description in the 
castle of Jupelliere, and the castle of Hnnaudaye, aud the tower 
of Champeon; but there is noue at La Tourgue.” 

*©Ohb yes, indeed, my lord! Ido not kuow the passages that 
my lord spoke of; L only know that of La Tourgue, because | 
| belong to the neighborhood. Moreover, there is nobody but 
myself who does know it. It was not talked about. It was 
forbidden, because it had been used in the time of Monsieur de 
Rohan's wars My father knew the secret, and showed it to me. 
I know how to get in andout If [ amin the forest, Dean go 
into the tower, and if I am in the tower, I can go into the forest 
without anybody seeing me. When the enemy enters there is 
no longer any one there. ‘That is what the passage of La 'Tour- 
gue is, Oh, L know it.” 

The old man remained silent for a moment. 

“Itis evident that you are mistaken: if there were such a 
secret, I shonld know it.” 

“ My lord Lam certain. There isa stone that turns,” 
Ah, good! You peasants believe in stones that tarn, and 
stones that sing, and stones that go at night to drink from the 
neighboring brook, A pack of nonsense.” 

** Bat since [ have made the stone turn”—— 

« Just ss others have beard it sing. Comrade, La Tourgue is 
a fortress, sure and strong, easy to defend, but anybody who 
counted ona subterranean passage for getting out of it would be 
silly indeed.” 

« But, my lord” 

The old wab sbrogged his shoulders, 
let us talk of what concerns us,” 

The peremptory tone cut short Halmalo’s persistence. 

The old mun resumed. “ Listen, From Reugefeu you will 
go to the wood of Montchevrier: Benedicite is there, the chief 
of the Twelve. He is another good fellow. He says his 
Bened cit: while he has people shot. War and soft-hearteduess 
do not go together. From Montehevrier you will go’’—— 

He broke off. ** I forgot the money.” 

He took from his pocket a purse and a pocket-book, and put 
them in Halmalo’s hand. 

** There are thirty thousand franes in assiguats in the pocket- 
'bo k—something like three francs ten sous; it is true the assig- 

nats are false, but the real ones are just as worthless, In the 

purse—observe this—there are a hundred gold louis. I give 
jyouall T have. I have no need of anything here. Besides, it 
jis better that no money should be found on me. To resume. 
|From Montchevrier you will go to Antrain, where you will see 
Monsieur de Frotte, from Antrain to La Jupelliere, where you 
will see De Rochecotte; from La Jupelliere to Noirieux, where 
yuu will find the Abbe Baudoin, Can you recollect all this?’ 

* Like my paternoster.” 

«You will see Monsieur Dubois-Guy at Saint-Briee-en-Cogles, 
Monsieur de Turpin at Morannes, which is a fortified town, and 
the Prince de Talmont at Chateau-Gouthier,” 

** Will a prince speak to me ?” 

** Since I speak to you.” 

Halma'o took off his hat. 

** Madame’s fleur-de-lys will ensure you a good reception 
everywhere. Do not forget that you are going into the country 
of mountaineers and rustics. Disguise yourself. It will be easy. 
These republicans are so stupid that you may pass anywhere 


die ] 
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| Do you know La Tourgue ?” 
| Why, L belong there.” 
The Music of the Spheres.. 


Br F. Nartrer Broom’. 





An oval moon floats low and pale 
Benesth a sky of matchless stars ; 
Heaven's warriors close their ranks of mail, 
And almost clash their shining cars ! 


The chorus of those conquering hosts - 
The songs their marching legions raise — 

Were heard as far as earth’s dim coasts, 
"Vis said, by men of ancient days. 


don't know what you 


For us that music souuds no more. 
We long and listen —all in vain ! 
And life would be a silent shore, 
But for one witching, mortal strain. 


I hear it now! for love's bright heaven 
teigns cloudless in my breast to-night. 

Sweet thought of thee, like star-beams, leaven, 
The darkness through and through with light. 


Prond hopes and memories shine and roll 
O'er coming and o'er bygone years, 
“Still quiring” to my listening soul 
A very music of the spheres ! 
Ah ! how they multiply their beams, 
Till night becomes as bright as day ; 
Their glorious heave, how close it seems 
Yow real is each reflected ray ! 


Yet love’s own planet is not there; 

ter Venus, large, and close, and clear, 
Will only bless the earth and air 

Will only rise -when thou art near. 


When thy dear eyes, like gentle stars, 
“bine through my happy, happy tears . 

When thy sweet-sounding voice unbars 
Its prisoned music in mine ears; 


When at thy sofly-murmuring lips, 
And on thy breathing, beating breast, 
1 drink the enchanted cup that dips 
The draught which lays the heart to rest. 


_---* dP ¢ --- 


“We are losing time; 


NINETY-THREE. 
By Victor Huco, 


MISERABLES,” ‘LES 
> RIC., E'C, 





AUTHOR OF “SLES TRAVAILLEURS 


bE LA MER,’ 
Part the First.-At Sea, 
BOOK THE THIRD. 
1L—Tue Peasant’s Memory 1s AS Goon As THE 
Capratn’s Sxitt—(Continued.) 

He held out the bow of green silk to Halmalo, 

“ This is my badge of commandant. Take it. [t is important 
that no one as yet should kuow my name. But this knot will be 
sufficient. The fleur-de-lys was embroidered by Madame Royale 
in the temple prison.” 

tHalmalo bent one knee to the ground. He trembled as he 
took the tlower-embroidered knot, aud brought it near to his 
lips, then paused, as if frightened at this hiss. 

May 1?’ be demanded. i 

‘Yes; since you kiss the ecrucitix. 

Halmalo kissed the fleur-de-lys. 

** Rise,” said the old man. 





Were | 


| Poaching is our way of waging war. Mine is the stategy of the 
| thickets. Good; there is stil another expression you will not 
}eatech; no matter, you will seize this: No quarter, and ombushes 
evrywhere Lt depend more on bash fighting than on regular 
j battles. You will add that the English are with us. Let us 
catch the Republic between two fires. Europe assists us, Let 
Kings wage a war of king- 
You will say 


}us make an end of the Revolution. 
| dons against it: Let us wage a war of villages. 
|this. Have you understood ? 

* Yos. Pat all ty tire and sword,” 

*'Thatis it.” 

“No quarter.” 

* Not toasoul. ‘That is it.” 

“1 will go everywhere.’ : 

* Aud be earetul. For in this country it is easy to become a 
dead man.” 

** Death does not concern me. 
uses perhaps his last shoes. 

* You are a brave fellow.” 

* And if Lam asked my lord's name ?” 

** Lt must not be known yet. You'will ray you do not kuow 
ft, and that will be the trath.” 

** Where shall I see my lord again ?” 

** Where I shall be.” 

« Tlow shall ( know ?” 

** Because all the world will know. I shall be talked of before 
eight days are past; | shall wake examples; I shall avenge reli- 
gion and the king, and you will kuow well thatit is | of whom 
they speak.” 

**T understand.” 

* Forget nothing.” 

© Be easy on that score”’ 

** Now go. May God guide you. Go.” 

“Twill do all that you have bidden me. 
speak. L will obey. 1 will command.” 

* Good.” 

** Aud if I succeed” — 

“Twill make you a knight of Saint Louis.” 

‘Like my brother. And if I fail you will have me thot.” 

** Like your brother.” 

* Agreed my lord,’’ 

The old man bent his head, and seemed to fall into an intense 
reverie, When ho raised his eyes, he was alone. Halmalo was 
only a black spot disappearing on the horizon. 

‘The sun had just set. 

The sea mews and the hooded gulls flew homeward from the 
darkening ocean. ‘i 

‘That sort of restlessness which ushers in the night made itself 
felt inspace. ‘The green frogs croaked; the king-fishers flew 
whistling ont of the pools; tbe gulls and the rooks made their 
evening hubbub; the cry of the shore birds could be heard, but 
nota human sound. ‘The solitude was complete. Not a sail in 
the bay, not a peasant in the fields. As far as the eye could 
reach stretched a deserted plain. Ube great sand-thistles trembled 
the white sky of twilight cast a vast livid pallor over the shore. 
In the distance the pouls seattered over the plain,"looked like 
great sheets of pewter spread flat upon the ground, “The wind 
blew from the sea, 


He who takes his first step 


I will go. I will 


_-— 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 
TELLMARCH. 


L—Tue Tor or tur Dune. 

The old man waited till Halmalo disappeared, then he drew 
his fisherman's cloak closely about him and set out on bis 
course. Tle walked with slow steps, thinking deeply. He took 
the direction of Huisnes, while Halmalo went towards Beauvoir, 

Behind him, anenormous black triangle with a cathedral for 
tiara and a fortress for breastplate, with its two great towers to 
the east, one round, the other square, helping to support the 
weight of the church and village rose Mount Saint Michael, 
— isto the ocean what the Pyramid of Cheops is to the 
desert, 

‘The quizksands of Mount Saint Michael's Bay insensibly un- 
dermine their dunes.* Between Huisnes and Ardevon there 
was at that time a very high dune, which has now completely 
disappeared, ‘This dune, levelled by an equinoctial storm, had 
the peculiarity of being very ancient; on its summit stooda 
mile-stone, erected in the twelfth century, in memory of the 
council held at Avranches against the assassins of Saint Thomas 
of Canterbury. From the top of this dune the whole district 
could be seen, and one could find out where one was. 

The old man climbed it. When he reached the top, he sat 
down on one of the projections of the stones, with his back 
against the pillar, and began to study the kind of geographical 
chart spread beneath his feet. ile seemed to be seeking a route 





with a blue coat, a three-cornered hat, and a tri-colored cockade. 
There are no longer regiments, there are no longer uniforms; 
the companies are not numbered; each man puts on any rag ho 
You will go to Saiut-Mberve; there you will see Gaul- 





Halmalo rose and hid the knot in his breast. 

The old man continued; ** Listen well to this. This is the 
order; Up! Reot! No Quarter! Onthe edge of this wood of | 
St. Aubin you will give the call. Repeat it thrice. ‘The third | pleases. u t 
time you will see a man spring out of the ground. | tier, called Big Peter. You will go to the cantonment of Parne, 

** Out of a hole under the trees. I know.” | where are the men with blackened faces. ‘They put gravel into 

“This man will be Plenchenaalt, who isalso called the King’s their guns, and a double charge of powder, in order to make 
Heart. You will show him this knot. de will understand, | more noise. ‘They do well; but tell them, above all, to kill-—kill 
Then, by routes which you must find out, you will go to the —kill! You will go to the camp of the Vache Noire, which is 
wood of Astille; there you will find a cripple, who is surnamed | on a beight; to the middle of the wood of La Charuie, then to 
Mousqueton, and who shows pity to none. Lou will tell him camp Avoine, then to the camp Veit, then to the camp Fourmis. 
that t love him, and that he is to rouse his parishes. From You will have friends, and you will send them to the borders of 
there you will go to the wood of Couesbon, which is a league } the high and the low Maine; you will see Jean ‘Treton in the 
from Ploermel. You will give the owl-cry; a man will come ont parish of Vaisges, Sans Regret at Bignon, Chambord at Bon- 
ofa hole; it will be M. Thuault, senechal of Ploermel, who has | champs, the brothers Corbin at Maisoncelies, and the Petit- 
belonged to what is called the Constituent Assembly, but on the | sans-Peur at Saint Jean-sur-Erve. He is the one who is called 
good side. You will tell him to arm the castle of Conesbon, Bourdviseau. All that done, and the watch-word Tievot! No 
which belongs to the Marquis de Guer, an emigrant. Ravines, | Quurer !—given everywhere, you will join the grand army, the 
little woods, uneven ground—a good plae. M. Thuanit is a/ Catholic and royal army, wherever it may be. You will see 
clever, straightforward man. Thence, you will go to Saint-| D’Elbee, De Lescure, De Larochejacquelin, allthe chiefs who 
Onen-les-Toits, and you will speak to Jean Chouan, who, to my may chance to be still living. You will show them my com- 
mind, is the realchief. From thence you will go to the wood of mander’s cockade. They all know what it means. You are 
Ville-Anglose, where you will see Guitter, whom they call | only a sailor, but Cathelineau is only a waggoner. ‘This is what 
Saint-Martin; you will bid him have his eye on a certain Cour- | you must say to them from me: ‘It is time to join the two wars, 
wesneil, who is the son-in law of old Goupil de Prefeln, and the great and the little. The great makes the most noise; the 
who heads the Jacobinical faction of Argentan. Rocollect ail little does the most execution. The Vendee is good—Chouann re 
this. 1 write nothing, because nothing should be written. La is better; for the civil war the fiercest is the best. ‘The success 
Rouarie made out alist; it ruined all. Then you will go to the | of a war is judged by the harm it does,’ 
wool of Rogefeu, where is Mielette, who leaps the ravines on a! He paused. ‘ Halmalo, Isay all this to you. You do not} 
long pole.”’ understand the words, but you comprehend the things them-. 

‘It is called a leaping-pole.” — selves. I gained confidence in you trom seeing you manage the | 

“* Do you know how to ure it ?” boat. You do not understand any mathematics, yet you perform | 

‘Am L nota Breton and a peasant ? sea-mancwuvres that are marvellous. He who can manage a) 
She stretches our arms and lengthens our legs, boat can pilot an insurrection: from the way in which you have | 

** That is to say, she makes the enemy smaller and shortens | conducted this sea intrigue, I am certain you will falfil all my | 
the route. A good implement.” jcommands well. To resume. You will tell the whole to the | 

** Once on a time, with my f rt’, I beld my own against three | chiefs, in your own way of course, but it will be well told. [| 
salt-tax meu who had swords.” prefer the way of the forest to the way of the plain; I have no | 

** When was that ?” | wish to set a hundred thousand peasants in line and exposed to | 

“Ten years ago.” Carnot’s artillery and the bullets of the Blues. In less than a 

** Under the king ?* month I mean to have five hundred thousand suarpshooters 

“ Yes, of course.” ambushed in the woods, ‘the Kevublican army is my game. 





The f.rle is our friend. 


in a district whic bad once been familiar. In the whole of 
this vast landscape, made indistinct by the twilight, there was 
nothing clearly defined but the black horizon against the grey 


Zz 
ca 


cy. 
He could see the roofs of eleven townsand villages; could dis- 
tinguish for several leagues’ distance all the bell towers of the 
coast, which are built very high to serve in case of need as Jand- 
marks to boats at sea. 

At theeud of afew minutes the old man appeared to have 
found what he sought in this half light; his eyes rested on an 
enclosure of trees, walls, and roofs, partially visible midway 
between the plain and the wood; it was a farm. He nodded his 
head in the satistied way of a man who says to himself —*'There 
it is,’ and began to trace in the air with his finger the sketch 
of a route across the fields and hedges. From time to time he 
scrutinised a shapeless indistinct object moving on the princi- 
pal roof of the farm, and seemed to ask h mselt: ‘* What can it 
be?” It was colorless and confused, owing to the gloom, it 
waved, therefore it was not a weather-cock; and there was no 
reason why it should be a flag.$ 

He was weary; he remained in h‘s resting-place and yielded 
passively to the vague forgetfulness which the first moments of 
repose bring to a tired man. 

There is one hour of the day which may b>» called noiseless; it 
is the tranquil hour of early evening. It was that hour now. 
He enjoyed it; he looked, he listened—to what? ‘The calmness, 
Even savage natures have their moments of melancholy. Sud 
denly this repose was, not troubled, but accentuated by the 
voices of persons passing below—the voices of women and chil- 
dren. It was like a chime of joy-bells unexpectedly ringing 
amid the shadows. ‘The underbrush hid the group from whence 
the voices came, but it was moving slowly along the foot of the 
dane toward the plain and te forest. The elear, fresh tones dis- 
tinctly reached the pensive old man; they were so near that he 
could catch every word. 

*Dunes is the name given to the great sand-hills on the coasts 
of Brittany, Norwandy, and Holland. 
(To be continued in our nex'.) 

j&- Vhis translation is printed in Tue Axstoy, by the pere 

mission of Hareza & Brotuzrs, who have publishod tho story 


| complete, 


























My Vision. 





I heard the voice of Ages 
Lew whisper through the gloom : 
The baunted tones that chill 
When the restless heart is stiil 
"Neath the shadow of the tomb. 
Jt whisper'’d with its icy breath— 
** Maiden, why shrink from Death ?” 
I auswer'd, I am young and fair; 
| had a sister, too, 
And, to our souls, life was a path 
Whereon bright flowers grew. 
the died. 1 bad but one - no mors. 
My dream of flowers is o'er ! 
My soul was glad, ere that dim shade 
Pass'd twixt the sun and me, 
Is 1id; there’s darkness o’cr the land, 
And gloom upen the sea. 
Whisper again, thouicy breath, 
And tell me, was it Love, or Death? 
I heard the voice of Ages, 
I beard it through the gloom; 
It bade me follow, follow on 
To the lonely empty tomb. 
It whispered with its icy breath, 
* Maiden, what gain bath [ eath?’ 
And then I saw, or thought | saw, 
‘Lhe heavens open wide; 
My sister crown'd with asphedels, 
An angel-form beside. 
I heard her whisper, ‘* Would that she 
Might soon fly hitherward with thee !" 
And now I see with holier eyes 
The landscape of my dream, 
All peopled through with angels 
Of calm and lowly mien; 
And when my soul is still, it saith, 
*Maidea, why long for death ?” 


HIGHLAND JESSIE: 


A TRUE TALE OF THE 
SEPOY INSURRECTION. 


CHAPTER IL.—(Continued.) 

The Sepoy guard crowded round Dennis, and he 
was hustled from the hall. The executioner, with a 
— -— step, followed. 

The Nana passed his hand across his brow, as 
though he would fain dissipate the fumes of the wine 
which had mounted to his brain, and he strugeled to 
his feet. Again the sullen sound of cannon shook 
the air, and his face turned a shade darker, as h 
leant heavily on the shoulder of Loll Tall. 

“ They come ! they come !” he said. “ Blood tracks 
their path and mine! Warto thedeath! They or I! 
They come !—the avenging band !—and, as they think, 
to deliver and to rescue. Ha! ha! They chase us 
from Cawnpore—they press onward to victory ! 
India is large, and has her forests and her hills—her 
morasses and her arid plains—her gods and her tem- 
ples—her vengeful hearts and her sharp swords ! They 
will enter Cawnpore, but not as deliverers ! They 
will chase me from the city, but not as saviours of the 
lives of those they seek! Blood shall be found but 
not running vital through human veins. Stagnant all 
—and staining the walls and floors of the prison- 
house ! Revenge ! revenge! That shall be the Hin 
doo watch-word Loll Tall!” 

“ My gracious lord.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” 

The laugh was a hideous contortion. 

“Loll Tall !” 

* Light of the Earth !” 

“T—ha, ha!—Lhave prisoners in toe Assembly 
House. Women—helpless women—mere helpless 
children—ha, ha! Loll Tall—my friend !” 

He clutched the minister by the neck, and w hisper- 
ed to him. Loll Tall’s knees shook as he gasped, “Al 
—all ?” 

“All!” screamed the Nana; and then ina deep, 
guttulral voice, he added, ‘“ Remember, by the first 
hight! The well! the well! the well!” ” 

Loll Tall salaamed low. 

The boom of the cannon again sounded. 

“ Jeffur,” said the Nana; “where is Jeffur 2” 

All looked around; but the young mountain chief 
had disappeared, amid the smoke and tumult of the 
firing at the Highland soldier, 


e 


CHAPTER IL 
THE ESCAPE FROM THE ASSEMBLY room. 

The confusion incident to the firing at the Highland 
soldier in the great hall of the Palace at Cawnpore, had 
enabled the young hill-chief, Jeffur Ahib, to escape from 
the presence of the fiend Nana. Dexterously rolling be- 
hind the mass of cushions forming that part of the divan, 
Jeffur had got out of sight before the lights, that had 
been in some cases extinguished by the concussion of the 
air caused by the firearms, could be religbted. 

_ Gliding then behind the officers of the Nana, who 
lined the great hall, he succeeded in reaching the doors 
and passed out unobserved, among the disorderly throng 
that followed the bearers of the :upposed dead body oi 
the Highlander. ‘ 


Jeffur loved Bessio Hope with all the ardor of h's 


a 


But | 











| warm-blooded race; and although he had fought in the 
lranks of the Nana, the horrors with which the latter 
stained what he, Jeffur, considered to be the holy cause 
‘of India’s independence, now sat heavily at his heart, 
jand he felt that he could no longer associate himself 
| with a struggle that partook of such a character. 

“ Dear Bessie!” he murmured to himself, “ I will save 
you; and then, once again, until all these unhappy 
troubles are over, I will seek my native hills, and wait 


\ had 
. 


| the coming of a calmer and a happier season 
| he intercourse of Jeffur with the Hope family bad 

been of the most friendly and intimate character. On 
‘several occasions, when they had sought the hills for 
‘change of climate from the pareched-up plain below, he 

had been the almost constant companion of both the sis- 
iters; and the faseination of first love for the beautiful 
| English girl. had sunk deeply inte his romantic heart. 

Nor could a young, ardent being, like Bessie Hope, be 
altogether indifferent to the chivalric homage of the 
|handsome youth, who ever brought to her feet the spoils 
of the chase, and who, by a thousand words and looks, 
| proclaimed her to be the presiding divinity of his soul. 

True it was, that the earnest wish of her sister and of 
her sister’s husband, Major Fletcher, was, that Bessie 
‘should become the wife of Lieutenant Adrian, a gallant 
young officer, and a cousin of Major Fletcher; but al- 
|though she could not refuse him her esteem and admira- 
|tion, the heart-—the true, inmost heart of the young girl 
| was touched by the gallant Jeffur. 
| Tlow, and by what chain of cireumstances, the two 
|sisters and the babe became prisoners of the Nana, in 
\that awful Assembly Room at Cawnpore, will be here- 
| after explained. We have now to do with their fate on 
that night of terrors. 
| The moon had now passed its meridian, and a flood of 
\light was pouring upon the streets of Cawnpore, giving a 
| sweet opal tint to the roofs of the temples and the supe- 
|rior houses, while the broad shadows cast by the low 
|bun-gallows, and by the Residency and the Assembly 
House, took the opposite direction to that which they 
|had presented at the opening of our narrative. 
| The consequence of this was, that darkness was su- 
|peradded to the horrors of that prison-house. Several 
jof the children had died since the sunset, and the moans 
|and sighs from the starving throng, came sadly on the 
| still night air. 

There was a feeling of despair, at the heart of Jeftur, 
|for he only knew one thing, and that was, that he re- 
|solved to rescue Bessie or to die with her. The severed 
\lock of her fair hair, which she had thrust to him through 
|the jalousies, had too surely proved to him her presence 
jamong the victims, who, sad and faint, waited there their 
doom. 

That lock of hair had rested on his heart, and now, in 
the shadow of some houses, he paused, and pressed it 
frantically to his lips and brow, and we cael forth her 
name in blessings. 

“ Gods of my ancient race, and you, God of the Chris- 
tians, too, who, J} am assured, is one of goodness and 
mercy, teach me how to save her whom I love !” 

Tears gushed to the eyes of the young chief, and he 
strove to think of some feasible plan of operations. He 
knew the guard was doubled—that it zealously, and, in- 
deed, on peril ofits life, guarded the prisoners. What 
; was he to do? what could he do? 

Reeling Sepoys passed him, brandishing their tul- 
wars and shouting aloud anathemas on the Feringhee. 
Ile heard the subdued shouts as the wild scene at the 
Palace still proceeded: and in the far distance, too, heard 
the sullen boom of a cannonade. 

Despair was still at bis heart, when, glittering in the 
moonbeams, as, with his sparkling apparel, he passed 
across an open spot, Jeflur saw an officer of the Nana’s 
guard proceeding with hasty steps towards a guard-house 
not far from where he himself was hidden. The officer 
paused in the moonlight, and looked curiously at some- 
thing he held in his hand, and then muttered to himself, 
* "Tis hard to choose the fairest by another's eyes, and 
on my head be it if the Nana is displeased !” 

A half-stifled ery burst from the lips of Jeffur. He 
recollected to have heard, while seated near Nana Sahib, 
a whisper pass from mouth to mouth, that an officer of 
his new court, named Gab Ali, was to repair to the As- 
sembly Room and chose the fairest of its occupants, for 
the companion of the night orgies of the Nana. 

This, then, was the officer. Jeffur now knew him in 
a moment; and doubtless what he regarded so curiously 
was the Nana’s signet-ring, which was to give him au- 
thority to pass the guard. 

‘Yo the apprehensions of a lover, who can be so fair as 
she whom he loves ? Did Jeffur, then, while the thought 
gave him a heart-pang that nearly killed him, doubt for 
a moment that it was his Bessie who would be chosen ? 

To spring from the deep shadow in which he was, and 
intercept the officer, was the work of a moment. 

“Ho! Gab Ali, whither go you?” 

The officer drew back, and placed his hand upon his 
sword, 

“ Who speaks ?” 

“I—Jeffur Ahib! Know you me not ?” 

“ Well—but trust you little. Go your path I heard 
the Nana ask for you but now.” 





being of the same nation, although race and caste divide 
us! I conjure you to tell me whither go you!” 

The jewels on the rich dress of the officer glistened as 
he laughed gaily, and replied: 
“Onawission for the Nana. The Feringhee girls 
are fair as the moon, and our lord has taste !” 

Jeffur stepped adroitly between him and the guard- 
room, and laid a hand upon bis arm. 

“On your life, hinder me not!” said the officer. 
“ Our heads would answer even for this delay if it were 
known! Out of my path! I have to take a guard with 
me!” 

“T know it !—I guessed it! You go to the prison of 
the English captive women! There is one so fair—so— 
fairer than all! Heaven keep me sane! But you go 
not ?” 

“ Are you mad ?” 

“T am—or shall be! On your life, stir not!” 

Jeffur drew his sword like a flash of light, and it glit- 
tered in the moonbeams as it dazzled the eyes of the offi- 
cer, who sprung back a step, and called, hoarsely, 
‘*Guard!—guard! Guard for the Nana!” : 

At the same moment he drew his scimitar, and the 
keen blades clashed together. Both were masters of 
their weapons; and the plash and sparkle of the blades, 
as, like living things, they whirled round each other in 
the moonlight, was magical to see. The exquisite chain 
armor of the young mountain chief glimmered like the 
coat of a serpent, as lithely he fought. Then there was 
a lunge and a fall, a bubbling kind of ery, and the officer 
of the tyrant fell, pierced through the lungs, at the feet 
of Jeffur. 

To stoop for the signet-ring —to tear it from Gab Ali's 
finger, and to place it on one of his own—were the opera- 
tions of a few seconds to Jeffur; and then, as he stood 
calmly by his fallen foe, he called aloud, “ Guard !— 
guard! Guard for the Nana!” 

The cries of the fallen officer had already reached the 
ears of the guard, or Jeffur would certainly not have en- 
cumbered himself with such companions; and it was 
only from the policy of the moment that he raised the 
ery. 

"The guard surrounded him in a moment,and a havildar 
(sergeant) called for a torch. 

“ Peace!” said Jeffur, with as much calmness as he 
could command. ‘The moonbeams are sufficient.” 

“Seize him!” cried the havildar. “There is blood 
upon his sword, and an officer of the court lies at his 
feet!” 

“Hold!” said Jeffur; and he held out his finger, on 
which sparkled the signet-ring. ‘‘ Know you that? It 
is the Nana’s signet! His own emerald! You have 
seen it all, and know its power !” 

The Sepoys shrunk back. 

“Tt is the Nana’s signet!” said the havildar. “ What 
are my lord’s orders ?” 

The heart of the mountain chief beat high with hope. 

“Follow me, with a trusty guard!” he said. “A 
mission from the Nana!” 

“On my head be it! But this body ?” 

“Place it inthe shadow. The Nana orders all!” 

Jeffur again flashed the emerald ring in the eyes of the 
Sepoy guard, and they obeyed silently. 

“ Now, follow me !” 

The guard consisted of eight men, and the havildar. 
They had cast off some portion of their European cos- 
tume, but they still wore the accoutrements connected 
with their arms; and they shouldered their muskets pre- 
cisely as they had often done on the parade at Calcutta. 
To be sure, there was a careless bustle in the order of 
their march, and an aspect of aggressive insvlence in 
their manner, which were new; but the discipline they 
had acquired in the Company’s service, still sufficiently 
clung to them to make them good soldiers. 

Gladly would Jeffur have dispensed with the guard, 
and gone on his errand, for the delivery of the fair ob- 
ject of his heart’s adoration, alone; but that was not to be 
thought of then. Any attempt, even, to disencumber 
himself of their presence, would have looked suspicious. 

And so, along the deserted streets—past many a loot- 
ed house—past a fountain, a temple, and along a narrow 
thoroughfare, close to the Bazaar, the party went until 
they reached the house they sought; and then Jeffur 
felt that the agitation of his heart must have been forci- 
bly manifest, even in his countenance, had he‘allowed the 
Sepoy guard to sce it. 

The tramp of the men had reached the ears of those 
on duty over the prisoners, and there was a tap ofa 
drum and the rattle of arms. 

“ Halt!” cried Jeffur. 

They stopped at the foot of some stairs that led to the 
room in which the English prisoners were confined. A 
Sepoy officer stepped forward, saying, ‘‘ The relief?” 

Jeffur caught at the idea. 

‘Yes, yes,” he said, eagerly. 
bring you a relief as you see.” 

“| retire,” said the officer; “but the second guard, 
which doubled mine, I see remains, as you have only a 
single relief.” 

The heart of the young chief sunk within him. He 
felt that the hope which but a moment before, had sprung 
up so brightly in his breast was fallacious. There was 
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been doubled by order of Nana Sahib, and he, Jeffur, 
brought but men enough for a single relief. 

“That is true,” said Jeffur, with a sigh, as he stepped 
back a pace or two. 

The muskets rattled, and the guard was changed. 
Jcffur finding himself merely in command of another 
havildar and eight other men. 

There was, however, no time for hesitation. The 
night was fast waning away ; already, in the quarter of 
the heavens whence the sun was to rise, there was a faint 
opalescent flush—the harbinger of the coming day. 
Jeffur uttered a short prayer to the gods of his native 
land, in which the name of Bessie mingled strangely 
with the uncouth ones of the Indian deities. He felt 
that if he could not save her before the morning light, 
he had but to perish with her. Myreover, it might be 
expected every moment now that the Nana would send 
another messenger to see what had become of the ofticer 
slain by the young chief in the moonlight. 

Starting from the painful reverie of a moment, Jeffur 
spoke to the officer of the guard. 

“The Nana commands,” he said, “ and all obey.” 

“Even so,” replied the officer. “ The Feringhees 
will be swept from the land!” 

“A good work. Know you this signet ring of the 
Nana ?” 

The officer saluted the emerald ring respectfully. 

“Great is the power of my brother, since he has the 
ring of the Nana. He is highly trusted.” 

“ Even so,” replied Jeffur, anxiously, ‘“ There is a 
Feringhee girl among the prisoners, who has found favor 
” the eyes of the Nana. I come for her—I will seek 

er.’ 

“Seek, and find,”’ said the officer. ‘“ Peace be to you! 
The Nana is lord ofall here. We follow his standard— 
we all obey!” 

“Thanks, thanks! TI shall report well of you to the 
Nana,” said Jeffur, as he sprang lightly up the stone 
steps that led to the Assembly Room. 

A mist of tears—tears of joy—eame before the young 
chief's eyes, as he now considered the rescue of Bessie 
as certain; and it was with a shock of surprise, when he 
reached a long corridor, open ou one side to the night 
sky, that he heard the rattle of arms, and a voice called 
hoarsely, ‘* Who goes there ? Sentinel, to your duty ?” 

“Hold!” gasped Jeffur. “I am an officer of the 
Nana!” 

** Advance, otlicer!” 

Jeffur slowly stepped some paces within the corridor, 
and there he saw a well-known officer of the N:na’s 
guard, with some dozen men on duty. For a moment or 
two, the young man could not speak; a crowd of doubts 
and surmises flashed across his mind. Would this man 
respect the ring of the Nana? Would he, if he did so, 
leave him, Jeffur, to escort the prisoner? Hope, which 
for a few brief moments, had animated the countenance 
of the young mountain chief, again fled from his heart. 

“Well ?” said the officer, as heconfronted Jeffur, with 
his drawn sword at the defensive. 

It was necessary to say something. Jeffur was des 
perate, and he summoned boldness to speak aloud. 

“ From our lord, the Nana,” he said. “I am directed 
to bring before him a certain captive from those in this 
place.” 

“ The pass-word ?” 

“This ring. It is the Nana’s.” 

“T know it. My orders, however, are positive. The 
Nana gave you the pass-word, doubtless; give it to me, 
and you are free to perform your mission !” 

“He gave me no word; but his own ring surely suffices 
for so small a matter?” 

“No!” 

**On your head be it!” 

Jeffur affected a carelessness he was far from fecling, 
and strolled towards the staircase as if to return. The 
officer was a little alarmed. 

“Hold, my friend!” he said. “ It may be as you say. 
You stay here with me, and I will send a guard with 
the prisoner to the Nana, so shall we both consent !” 

Jeffur grasped at the balustrade of the staircase for 
support. 

“No, no!” he gasped. “ No!” 

“ Traitor!” shouted the officer, as he made a rush at 
Jeffur. 

The young chief, at one bound, cleared the stairs, and 
then drew his sword and stood on the defensive. 

“ Fire!” cried the officer. 

A single musket was discharged down the stairs, and 
then Jeffur sprang up half a dozen of the steps, called to 

the officer, who was at the top, ‘‘ Coward, come forth! 
My sword is your fate! Come forth, coward!” 

“ Forward !” cried the officer. 

There was a rush of fect, and in another moment, in- 
stead of the officer, who had no sort of intention of risking 
a hand to hand encounter with Jeffur, the young chief 
would have had the whole guard upon him. He ran 
round the corner of the house, and stooping low, in the 
deep shadow of the overhanging verandah, which went 
round three sides of it, he, avoided the, guard, but the 
alarm of something wrong had reached the Sepoys at the 
gate, and, in a moment, Jeffur found himself face to face 
with a sentinel, who brougbt his musket to the charge, 





The bayonet reached the breast of Jeffur, but he 
seized it in both hands and wrested it aside. The 
sentinel fired, and the ball passed the cheek of Jeffur. 

Feeling now that the whole of the two guards 
would be upon him, the young man, with one sweep of 
his sword, cut down the Sepoy sentinel, and then fled 
close in the shadow of the houses. The tramp of feet 
was after him, and, missing his footing, he fell into a 
small trench near the Temple of Ghade. | Another mo- 
ment, and a havildar, with a couple of the guard, were 
upon him. 

“Life and liberty, or death!” cried Jeffur, for he 
felt that if he were made a prisoner, the life of Bessie 
was lost. With the energy of despair he grappled the 
havildar, who was eager to vse his sword, but at such 
close quarters could not do so. 

Then suddenly there was a-rush and ery, and one of 
the Sepoys fell to the right and theother to the left, 
both as if struck by lightning. A tall, dark figure, 
with fluttering and strange apparel, then finished the 
affray by wrenching the sword from the havildar and 
passing it through his heart. 

« A weel,” said a voice; ‘ I just reckon they fellows 
will no do ony mair mischief!” 

In that tone, so strange to him, and in the tattered 
and blood-stained uniform of the man who had come so 
opportunely to his rescue, Jeffur at once recognized the 
Highland soldier, who had been ordered to be shot in the 
hall of the Palace by the ferocious Nana, and who he, 
Jetfur, fully believed had met his death there and then. 
“ Weel!” said the Highlander, as he observed the 
young man, looking at him with amazement. “ Did you 
not see a Highlander before, that you glower at him as 
if he was no canny ?” 

“ Generous friend!” cried Jeffur; “ you have saved 
me !” 

* Weel, I just tuk upon mysel’ to suppose so. They 
were making short work of you, my lad. But how eam’ 
it all aboot—for to my thinking you are just one o’ the 
same kidney yersell ?” 

“ And you—you were shot in the hall !” 

“Eh? na! There’s many a slip yet between Sandy 
and a bullet, my lad. I just saw them level, and then 
doon I went, and they chucked me out for dead; but ’'m 
no that dead yet, as ye may see by the bit tap on 
the lug I gave to them fellows there !” 
Jeffur seized the hand of the Highlander. 
occurred to him like an inspiration. 

** Heaven sends you!” he said. ‘Will you aid me ?” 
* Deed, and I think [ have; and if you will just tell 
me the way out of this uneanny place tu the British 
force, it will be one good turn for another.” 

“T will, indeed; but listen to me first. The English 
prisoners are confined in the Assembly Room yonder. 
There is one—one—who—who——” 

The young man covered his face with his hands, and 
one deep sob came from his laboring heart. 

‘“* Hoot, laddie !” said Sandy; “ and wiat are you 
greeting for the noo!” 

“ She is so dear to me—dearear than my life ! 
you aid me for her escape? — [ would gladly save them 
all, but that is impossible. We will do what we can. 
To-morrow I fear that they will all fall a prey to the 
vengeance of the Nana !” 

“ And you my lad—you fight for him, and belong 
to him?” 

“Never again! I fought a day for India, but from 
this moment I cast aside all connection with the man of 
crimes and blood! Weleome—far more weleome—the 
yoke of the Feringhee than the barbarous rule of a 
monster !” 

The Highlander grasped the hand of the young man 
with a vice-like pressure, as he said, “ “Deed, and you 
are a good lad, after all, and no that black that I can 
see !” 

“ T come from the hills, and have no kindred with the 
race of the plains. But let me explain all to you. The 
Assembly House is guarded on all sides by the Sepoys. 
A double. chain of sentinels surround it. There is but 
one chance of getting any prisoner fromit, and that is 
at a point by the garden-gate, near to a well that is 
there. A casement, looking from the room, is about 
twelve feet from the ground. If we could dispose of the 
two sentinels at that corner, we might reach the case- 
ment, and break its thin boards, and rescue her I have 
sworn to serve.” 

“ We'll tak’ them all out, man !” 

“ Would to heaven we could!” 

“Weel, weel, we can but try! I wish we had that 
Dennis, from the Connaught Rangers, here! Lle’s a 
good lad that, though no’ a Scotchman !” 

“ Oh, follow me atonce! The morn is coming ! On, 
on! My Bessie, if I can but save thee!” 

“Just lead the way, lad, and Vil follow you! Is it 
Bessie is the name of the young thing?” 

“ Yes—Bessie Hope.” 

“ Hope! Is it the Hopesof Kilmarnock ? or the Hopes 
of Annandale ? or the Hopes of Netherby ?” 

“ T know not what yeu mean. On, on!” 

Jeffur, stooping low in order to screen himself from 
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as he challenged the intruder roughly. 


observation—a maneeurve in which the Highlander imi- 
‘tated him—ran for a considerable distance, so as to 





make a detour round the house, and reach it from a dif 

ferent quarter, which he at length succeeded in doing. 
“Hush!” he said, as he paused in the shadow of an 

old wall. “ Round this next corner, the sentinels are 

on duty !” 

“There’s but two of them ?” 

“ Two only.” 

The Highlander made a gesture of disdain; but at 

that moment they heard the tramp of feet, and the un- 

mistakeable rattle of military accoutrements, and they 

shrank back into the shadow of the wall. 





CHAPTER IV. 

SISTERS AND THE CHILD. 

To the surprise of Jeffur, a couple of Sepoy senti- 
nels were placed on the wall of the Assembly House, 
to which he and his friend had just arrived; although 
that point had been left to the supervision of the two 
on the other angle of the wall, up to that period. 

It was necessary now, if he and the Highlander 
would speak even in the lowest tones, to draw still 
further back from the spot. 

“'Two more of them!” whispered Jeffur. 

“ Weel, that’s no great matter.” 

‘No; but if a musket be fired, it will alarm the 
main guard, and then all will be lost!” 

“That's true enough, my lad,” said Sandy, as he 
gaveehis nose a vigorous rub to assist his invention. 
“Weel, there’s no other way. We must just creep 
up as close to them as we may, and each lay hold 
o’ one!” 

“Tt must be so! 
“My conscience, 
dark ?” 

“Oh, blessed chance! The moon has just dipped 
behind the topmost minaret of the old temple, and the 
darkness here is double what it was. Now, follow me 
and go as I go!” 

Jeffur flung Limself flat on the ground, and, with the 
slow and tortuous action of a serpent, made his way 
along the shadow of the wall. Sandy followed him, al- 
though he was not so good at that mode of progression 
as Jeffur. 

“Hush!” said the young chief, in so low a voice that 
it sounded more like the murmur of some insect than a 
voice. He arrested their route at the same moment, for 
they had reached to within half a dozen paces of the two 
Sepoys on gaurd, 

And now Sandy whispered something to Jeffur, and 
put into hishand a small pebble, and Jeffur nodded; 
and then Sandy crawled off for about twenty paces or 
so. ‘The two sentinels stood together conversing in low, 
monotonous tones, 

Cautiously, then, Jeffur, as he bad been instructed by 
Sandy todo, flung the pebble directly to where he was 
crouching. It made a slight noise, and the sentinels 
started. They said something to each other, and then 
one went in the direction of the sound, and stooped 
down to look close to the wall, from which Sandy had 
removed himself some paces further on, 

Suddenly, with a spring that brought the Sepoy to 
his knees, the High!ander was upon him, and his fingers 
round his throai. Jeffur, at the same moment, flung him- 
self upon the man who still remained near to him. 

The Sepoys dropped their muskets and tried to call 
for aid, but the pressure on their throats tightened, and 
their strength left them. With paralyzed limbs, they 
dropped to the ground senseless and motionless. Still 
there had been a slight rustling sound; and from the 
other side of the wall, at rightangles to this one, the 
other two sentinels slowly appeared. 

«Ts all well ?” said one, in Hindostanee. 

“ All well!” replied Jeffur, in the same tongue. 

He stood in the attitude as if on guard, and, in the 
darkness, the Sepoy imagined it his fellow. With a 
slow tread he walked on his guard, repeating to his 
comrades, “ All is well!” 

“ What next?” said Sandy. 

“ My friend it will be impossible to get to the window 
I spoke of, while those men are there. It is just above 
their heads, and they do not march on their guard from 
it more than thirty paces.” 

“ Ony mair, after them?” said Sandy. 

“No; thereis no other sentinel on this side of the 
building.” 

Au English sentry-box had heen placed at the point 
where these two Sepoys now kept guard; but it had been 
suffered to go much to decay, the Sepoys having an 
objection to use it; and now the Highlander, whose eyes 
had become aceustomed to the darkness, whispered to 
Jeffur, that when the backs of the guards were turned 
he would take possession of the sentry-box, and drag 
into it and choke, ashe had done the other Sepoy, 
whichever of them should pass it first. 

‘To any mode of operations which the friend he con- 
sidered sent to him by heaven chose to adhere, Jeffur 
at once agreed; and Sandy, watching his opportunity, 
stepped adroitly into the box. 

Jeffur hid himself by standing close to it, next to the 
wall, in its deep shadow. 

There was more danger of alarm in disturbing these 
two sentinels than the two others who had already been 
disposed of, because they were much nearer to the main 
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guard; and the covered corridor of verandah above, in|putting his hand oyer his mouth, have brought all, ment, to quit the spot; but so it was. He had barely 


which Jeffur had already had a perilous adventure, 
came round that side of the house about half-way, there | 
terminating in a couple of fantastic-looking columns. | 

Scarcely had Jeftur and his friend secured the posi-| 
tions we have mentioned, than a confused din of voices, | 
accompanied by several shots, come upon their ears, | 
and a drum beat violently close at hand. 

What could be the cause of the uproar they could not) 
imagine, but a havildar of the guard eame running up, 
to the spot where the two sentinels stood, irresolute, ap 
parently, what to do, and called out,“ One of you to! 
the corner by the temple! An English prisoner escapes! 


| the Sepoys in Cawnpore upon them in a moment. | 


“Oh, bedad, and it’s all right we are now!” said) 
Dennis. “It’s the united forees again, and it’s bang 
all the world we'll be after! Which is the way. 
home, my friend? I mean to the ecamp—Och! 
botheroo !" | 

“Are you clean daft?” said Sandy. “Just hand} 
your stupid tongue, will ye? There’s much to do.” | 

Jeflur now laid a hand on each of them. 

“For the love of all you hold dear, aid me now !” 
he said 
lose. 


; “and aid me quickly, for there is no time to, 
See how the moon is coming; if it come, and 


Fire on him if he pass that way !” lwe here still, all is lost!” 


One of the Sepoys ran to the spot mentioned, and 


dissappeared in the darkness. The others kept vigilantly | 
on guard. | 
And now the moon, as if resolyed to perplex all} sergeant, 


parties more and more, showed one half of its silver disk 


through some ornaments about the roof of the temple, | 


and scattered such a strange mixture of light and 
shadow on the ground, that it was almost impossible to 


distinguish one object from another. laid of that very sentry-box, and through the jalousies 
something |of which he had 


Suddenly, the sentinel appeared to see 
which gave him fear and uneasiness, for he slipped 
back, keeping his eyes bent in ove particular direction, 
until he was on the very threshold of the sentry-box. 








“The lad speaks true,” said Sandy. “ Dennis!” 
“Tlereaway,” said Dennis. 
“You'll jast obey orders, Dennis, my man. 
ye ken, and your superior officer. 
© Faith, then, that’s true for you.” 
“Now, my lad, which is the easement ?” 
“There ! there!” said Jeffur, as he pointed to the 
easement to which he had before climbed by the 


Ima 


received that precious lock of hair 
which still rested on his heart. “ Oh, it is there! 
The boarding is slight, and ean be easily broken 
through. Oh! aid ime well!—save her, | implore you! 





The Highlander, bemg a good heal taller than the | Keep good guard for me below here, while | ascend, 
” Vas ° - . ° . . ‘ ° 
Sepoy, and likewise having the advantage of being ele- | and all may yet be well. LT will direct you to Have- 
vated on the floor of the sentry-box, could see well over | lock’s camp, with my best prayers.” 


his head, and crawling, or yather wriggling, along at| 


“Weel, weel! we won't desert you, my lad. Take 


some distance in front, he saw a strange-looking object |that musket, Dennis.” 


onthe ground, which might be 2 tiger, a serpent, a 
jackall, or any animal that the wilds of India could pro- 
duce, but certainly looked anything but human 

The Sepoy sentinel seemed to be stricken with a sort 
of panic, for he evidently trembled; and it was not until 
he had gazed at the strange object for several minutes 
that he seemed to recollect he had a musket, and that 
he was on duty. 

“* Who goes there ?” he cried in IHindostanee 

There was no reply. 

He then challenged in English, in the manner the 
Sepoys speak the language. 

Still there was no reply 
wriggled slowly along. 

Then the Sepoy brought his musket to the level, but 
although Sandy had no idea in the world as_ to what the 
object might be, he had no sort of intention of allowing 
the Sepoy to give an alarm by firing his musket. 

At the moment, therefore, that the sentinel put him- 
self into an attitude to do so, Sandy just stretched his 
arms outof the sentry-bex, and clutched him by the 
throat with a grasp of iron. 

“Na, na!” he said; “ you'll no be doing that, my 
bairn !” 

A half-stifled shrick from the Sepoy, and all was still. 
Sandy still held him by the neek. 

“What is that?” said a voice from that portion of 
the baleony which stretebed over a part of that side of 
the house. 

Jeffur heard the question, and promptly replied, “ All 
is well!” 

He stepped from the cover of the sentry-box as he 
did so, and stood calmly in front of it, as if on duty. 

“Keep good guard,” said the voice. 

“Good guard, sahib!” replied Jeffur. 

All was still again. 

‘The strange gliding object had come toa halt, and 
there it Jay about ten or twelve yards from the sentry- 
box, perfectly motionless. 

“My good lad,” said Sandy, “ what, in the name of 
all that’s uncanny, do you call that ?” 

“ What ?—what ?” 

“ Yon odd-looking thing thereaway, by the moon- 
ight. 

Jeffur was equally puzzled with Sandy; but now, as 
they both looked, the mysterious object seemed on fire, 
for a strange glow of red heat came from some point of 
it, then as rapidly went out agaiu 

“ T will creep out, and look to it,” said Jeffur. 

As he spoke, he put on the eap of the Sepoy sentinel, 
who had been by this time deposited in the sentry-box 
by Sandy, and cautiously the young chief stepped to- 
wards the strange object. As he did so, it suddenly 
rolled over, and then sprung erect, and a voice said, 


and the strange object 


** Yes,” said Dennis. 

“Shoulder arms.” 

Dennis shouldered the Sepoy’s musket. 
“Order! arms.” 


“Tt’s as good as done !” 
e. 


said Dennis. 
Keep close guard, and let no one approach!” 

“ Bedad, and this is mighty o’ me keeping 
here !” 

Light and agile as one of his own mountain deer, 
Jeffur sprung to the roof of the sentry-box, from which 
he could just reach the lower part of the casement. 

“He is a lightsome, active lad,” said Sandy, admir- 
ingly, as the figure of the young chief glittered in its 
chain armor, as now and then aray of moonlight fell 
upon if, 

And now with heart and brain throbbing with excite- 
ment, Jeflur tapped with his dagger hilt at the wood- 
work of the casement. ‘Then came a ery from within, 
and something white appeared between the jalousies. 
They were two small fingers. Jeffur pressed them with 
devotion, and his tears fell fast upon them. 

“ Saved !—oh, God! saved !" said a voice from with- 
in. “Tis he! ob, ‘tis he! We has not deserted us!” 

Then arose other eries, and prayers, and some shrieks 
from within that awful room where the living and the 
dead lay together, with famine on every cheek; and th e 
heart of the young wan beat puinfully against his coat of 
mail. The eries of distress and terror reached the ears 
of Sandy and Dennis, and the strong, brave men shook 
in every limb, and wept like children. Then, with his 
dagger, Jeffur began his work at the jalousies, and the 
splintered, dry wood flew fast before his efforts. With 
his handle, then, he tore away the broken pieces, eall- 
ing, as he did so, upon the name of her he loved so 
truly. ‘Two fair, thin—oh, so warm and thin !—arms 
were thrust through the first opening, and they fell on 
the neck of the young chief. Sobs, and tears, and 
prayers came from‘the pale lips that he saw in the 
moonlight, and the long, fair hair fell upon him like rays 
lof sunshine. 

“Saved, oh, God! I shall be saved!” said Ressie. “1 
do love him—I will love him! He is not of my ereed 
nor people, but God will let me 9 

* * * 


guard 





love him! 
. * ¥ 








In long narrow pencils of light the glorious moonlight 
of that favored clime—where, to look upon the beauty 
jof the earth, to breathe the perfumed air, are luxuries— 
fell upon the throng of sad and tearful faces on that 
‘last night of life and of misery, in the Assembly Room 
lat Cawnpore. 
Far too intense and subtle for language were the 
/various feelings that dominated in the breasts of those 
jfair and tender beings, who were penned up in that fear- 


jful slanghter-house. We feel that the heart sickens, 


“ Murder and turf! here’s one of the niggers beyant me {and the brain throbs too painfully in the approach to 


at last !” 

The human character of the object could no longer | 
be doubted, as it made a rush past Jeffur towards | 
the sentry-box, evidently to seize the Sepoy’s musket | 
which lay on the ground; but Sandy closed with the | 
stranger, saying, “Deed, but you won't, my lad!” 

“ Oh, thin, by the mother of Moses, is that yoo, 
Sandy ?” 1 

“ Dennis?” said Sandy. 

It was, indeed, no other than Dennis, who had! 
escaped from his guard, and who in that snake-like | 
fashion had been trying to find an outlet from Cawn- 
pore. It was with great difficulty that Sandy could 
control the transport of his Irish friend sufficiently, to | 


| 


jthe horrors of that fearful eatastrophe that shook the 
feelings of a civilized world. 

The massacre at Cawnpore ! 

We write the fearful words as a foregone conclusion: 
but on that night of rare and exquisite beauty, when 


|but for man, who with his wild passion will mar the fair- 


ness of all around him, there should have been but an 


despair—and the victims still lived! 

The abrupt departure of Jeffur, after the tinkling 
sound of the lute, and after Bessie had bestowed upon | 
him the gift of the tress of hair, seemed to her and te! 
Aunie, her sister, like the extinction of hope. 

They were not aware that it was the sudden advance 


prevent him from giving a wild sereeching hulloa, /of the Sepoy guard which had compelled Jeffur so sud- 


which would, if Sandy had not half choked him by] 





denly, and without another word of love or eneourage- 


time to spring from the top of the sentry-box,— 
which had, as we have recorded, afterwards served him 
for the same purpose, namely, of reaching the window of 
the Assembly Room, when the guard was below. 


(To be continued in our next.) 








A Home for Lost Dogs in London. 


The London Standard prints the following : ‘* Oh where and 
oh where, has my little dog gone,” may be a song amusing 
enough for a music hall. as no doubt it is, but we question if it 
is not often uttered in anything but a jocular strain when eve- 
ning comes on and finds the little pet of the family still missing. 
No one who has ever seen the pitiable distress of a lost dog, will 
regret that a home has been established for them, where their 
owners may reclaim them, or where they may find other owners 


equally fond of the animal and willing to purchase and take care 
ot it. There is no doubt but that the want of such an asylum 
has long been felt. Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless a 
| fact, that more cas 5 of hydrophobia occur in England than in 
| the hottest countries in the world, and this in most instances 
{has arisen from lost dogs being unable to get any water what- 
ever. It may be said that valuable dogs are soon picked up; 
and this is true, or dog-stealing would not be so profitable a 
trade as it is at present. But there are many more policemen 
than dog-stealers, and the orders of the former are to secure all 
lost or stray dogs and forward them to the home. In New 
York they have a somewhat similar arrangement, with this im- 
portant exception, that men who there bring dogs to the 
home are rewarded according to the value of the animal brought, 
and thus it becomes a perfect nursery for dog stealing on 
a most extensive, if ona philanthropic scale. Again, in New 
| York they are not bound to keep them more than twenty-four 
hours, and at the expiration of that period those which are not 
valuable are put intoa large vat, which is covered over and 
water turned in from a hose, and then in a few minutes it is all 
over. Asa matter of course the valuable dogs are not +o treat. 
ed, but become a private source of emolument—and a very con- 
siderable one—to the keepers of the so-called home. Many of 
our readers may know where the Lost Dog's Home is at Batter- 
sea. If they bave not seen it they may at least have heard 
of it, even when passing the station at full speed. ‘Ihe Home 
used to be at Holloway, but there the inhabitants, not un- 
naturally, objected to the piteous whinings of the animals. and 
the place had to be removed to a site tonnd for it in the wilds of 
Battersea, between the York-road Station and tbe large 
reservoirs of the water works. Here, in sixteen very large 
pens, about 300 dogs can always be seen. ‘ihey are of every 
breed and ol every kind and form of canine beauty, from the little 
Miltese lion dog that one might kennel in a quart pot, up toa 
mastiff that would almost re quire a sma'l honse to sleep in with 
comfort. The peculiar characteristic of dogs come out bere most 
|strangely in this dog’s refuge. The retrievers are as a rule 
the most quarrelsome, and have often to be flogged to part 
them when they fight. The blood-hounds (of which, however, 
only a few have been taken there,) are treacherous and uncer- 
tain, snapping suddenly at the man whom they bad caressed 
the day before. ‘The mastiffs alone maintain a sullen 
dignity, and, unless provoked by an actual attack, 
will make no quarrel, bat, if engaged in one, it  be- 
comes a serious matter, for it is not easy to make them 
relinquish their hold of their adversary. The  bull- 
dogs are the most peacable of all. They give no trouble 
whatever. There isa popular superstition as to dogs of this 
breed being most ferocious anirals, and it only exemplifies the 
old adage of give a dog a bad name, &c. In reality, though not 
by any means good-looking, they are gentle animals. Yet one 
may traina dog to anything, and the indomitable courage of 
the bull-dog when trained to fight makes him one of the most 
formidable beasts of his size that ever stood on four legs. A 
good many of these are brought to the home at Batterses, and a 
great many most valuable animals are not claimed at all. Such 
is often the case with mastiffs, deer-hounds, fox-hounds, fox- 
terriers, and Newfoundlands. Some have very handsome col- 
lars on them, which seems to show that they must have be- 
longed to people in good station, yet are not called for, and are 
sold, after a certain period, for the cost of their keep. The home 
is not bound to maintain them more than three days, when 
it is at liberty to dispose of them to any one. In reality, howev- 
er, it does keep them two or three months, unless they are dis- 
eased. In this latter case the process is very summary, for their 
mouths are simply opened and about ten drops of prussic acid 
are dropped into them, and death is instantaneous. Of course, 
no very valuable dogs are destroyed in this way, but the number 
of valuable dogs that remain unclaimed is simply astonishing. 

For instance, one retriever was sold for the amount of its keep, 
which was only twenty-seven shillings, and at a dog show at the 
Crystal Palace a few months afterwards it took a £30 prize. In 
fact, the home for dogs has become a perfect mart for buyers, 
to whom they are sold with just safficient marginal allowance to 
defray part of the current expenses. It is needless to add that these 
small profits do not defray all, and that the Home for Lost Dogs 
is sadly in need of aid. It may, of course, be urged that when 
there is so much distress in London daring Wiuter, the dogs 
might go to the wall, but this would be just as logical as refus 

ing a hungry woman in London streets, a penny because there 
was & famine in India. We think it was Humboldt who raid 
that the greatest conquests of man were the civilization of the 
horse and dog. Certainly there are no animals which appear to 
miss their masters so much. Some of the dogs at the home, ac- 
tually refuse food and pine away to skeletons, before the actual 
pangs of hunger compel them to take a little, On the other 
hand, thereare some that become savagely fierce, and spring 
even at the man that feeds them. In this instance they are a 
strange contrast to even the wildest animals that are caged in 
the Zoological Gardens, where, to their feeder at least, they are 
always docile. We really believe it would be safer to venture 
into some of the dens at Regent's Park, than into the clean-kept 
| pens were these lost dogsare kept. On the whole, the Home 
| for Dogs, is very well deserving of support and the study of any 
lone interested, in the canine characteristics of all sorta and 
breeds of dogs brought together. ‘Ihere are seldom Jess than 3 6 
there, and there is an infirs ary tor those which are sick, though 

















Jatmosphere of happiness in that favored clime, all was / their diseases are not contagious, Still they are isolated, and 


there is one peculiar case in this little hospital, where a fox- 
hound of the purest breed has strayed in, so chilled by swim- 
wing the river near Richmond, that the poor animal has now 
the most unpleasant of all the dances which we know—-that of 
St. Vitus. For the rest we have nothing to say, except that all 
the dogs are well kept, well-washed, well-exercised, and thor- 
ougly well cared for. For any one who wants to get a cheap and 
beautiful dog, of good breed, there are few places in London 
where they can find themselves more easily suited, than in the 
Home for Lost Dogs.” 
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{From the Argosy.) 
FIVE THOUS AND A YEAR. 
By tae Aurion or “Daxessury House,” “Tae 
Cuanninus,” “East Lynne,” &c., &e. 
He held his lucrative appointment in one of our first- 
class insurance offices, which his father had held before 





him. His salary was already £1,000 per annum, and, 


it was a progressive one. Surely enough to satisfy the 
moderate wishes of a reasonable man! 

Still, a few more weeks went by. One evening, upon 
coming in, Mr. Grainger found his wife had only then 
entered, for he met the carriage driving from the door. 
He began to scold. 

“ Margaret, this is too late for you to be out. Re- 
collect you are not strong yet.” 

“ It was too late for me, Adam, I know, but I was 
well wrapped up, and the carriage was closed. The 
truth is, Lhave been shopping. [ wanted a dress tor 
the christening.” 

“ What christening ?” 

“ Baby’s, He is tive méiths old; quite time he was 
christened.” 

* Isn’t it done ?” 

“Done! Why, Adam, I think Mr. Little and his 
mine have put other things out of your head! He was 
only baptised.” 

“IT knew it was something of the sort. But—about 
your going shopping. It was very imprudent, Margaret. 
I would have chosen your dress.” 

“You!” laughed Mrs. Grainger.. “You don’t know 
silk from woollen; stripes from checks.” 

“Don’t I! Only try me.” 

“Twill. I will try you now. 1 could not decide in 
the shop, so they put two or three in the carriage for 
me to choose from here. There are the parecls, if you 
will open them.” 

He did so. And displayed three silk dresses. 

“What is that Y—a fourth !” exclaimed Mrs. Grain- 
ger, detecting another parcel.“ Oh, it is that hand- 
some one. | told them not to send that. Sly traders! 
they thought to tempt me, did they! Isit not beau- 
tiful, Adam ?” 

“Very. Much better than the others, 
you fix upon it 7” 

* Because it is too dear, Tam not justified in giv- 
ing so much. The fact is, Adam, I do not much want 
anew dress, for Lhave plenty of good ones, only I 
I thought I would like to wear something new at little 
Walter's christening.” 

* You would like this dress, I see, Margaret; I will 
give it you.” 

Margaret laughed. “That will be something like 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. Whether it come out of 
your pocket or mine, Adam, Isuspeet it’ is much the 
same. It is too costly.” 

“ My dear, you need not hesitate at the cost of the 
gown. = It is an insignificant item, taken in connection 
with the income that will soon be ours. In a little 
while, if you choose to spend ten times as much in 
dress, you may «do so.” 

* Dear me! It seems as if one could not realize it. 
Yet we have been quite happy; we seem to have had 
all our wants fully supplied.” 

* Here—who’s that 7” he suddenly called out, hear- 
ing some One pass the door— Sophy? — Oh, it’s you, 
Jemima,” he added as the nurse appeared. “'Take that 
into your mistress’s room.’ And he proceeded to put 
up the rejected silks. 5 

“They will be sent for presently,” said Mrs. Grain- 
ger. ‘ Adam, is it really true that so great a fortune 
is opening to us 7” 

“My dear, my share will not be a farthing less than 
five thousand a year. 1 wish I was not, hampered 
with that confounded office, I should be down in 
Cornwall on the spot, hastenmg the works on. Tlow- 
ever, it will not be long before IT emancipate myself 
from it. Would you like a trip into Cornwall, Mar- 
garet ?” 

* When I am stronger.” 

“It would be the very thing for you, I know, and 
do the children good. Suppose we go down for three 
or four months when the weather gets warm! We 
could get a furnished house, I dare say, in the neigh- 
borhood of Trebeddon.” 

* And let this for the time 7” 

Let this! No; give itup. I don’t mind sacrificing 
some rent. When we return, we shall require a resi- 
dence of far superior style to this. I saw Little to-day, 
Margaret, and he says they have begun to sink the whim- 
shaft.” 

“ Whim-shaft !” she echoed. 

* You don’t understand, I see. 
in a mine, Margaret ?” 

“No,” she answered, with an amused lovok. 

* You shall go down one, and see its wonders.” 

* But do ladies venture down such places ?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing, if they have plenty of pluck. How 
delighted Algie will be to explore it! I shall take him 


Why don’t 


Were you ever down 


are putting up smith’s shops, powder and material 
houses, and I don’t know what all.” 

“Tt must be running away with a good dea) of money, 
Adan.” 

“ Of course, but ouly think of the returns !” 

The following morning, upon Mr. Grainger’s entering 
the offices of the insurance company at his customary 
hour, he was requested to walk into the director’s pri- 
vate room. ‘Two of them were there, the chairman and 
Mr. Phelps. They were crowing in years now, and 
had been directors in lis father’s lifetime. “ Mr. 
Grainger—take a seat—we have requested you to step 
in here for the purpose of answering a question or two 
that we wish to put to you. Do you know anything of 
this.” 

The chairman, as he spoke, opened a printed sheet of 
paper, and set it before him. Nota second glance at it 
needed Mr. Grainger. It was a flaming prospectus of 
the Great Trebeddon Mining Company, which had been 
issued forth to the public; his own name appearing in it 
as large as life. 

The chairman laid his finger upon the spot. 
Grainger, Esquire,’ that must be you.” 

“It is, sir.” 

“Did you not know that it is a rule of this office, that 
none of its clerks, superior or isferior, may connect 
themselves, in any way whatever, with any private or 
public company ?”’ 

“No, L did not,” said Mr. Grainger, the color flashing 
into his face at being, xs he looked upon it, dictated to; 
he, a man of five thousand a year in prospective. 

“That is strange. Your father knew it well. 1 
think it must have eseaped your, memory.” 





- 
“* Adam 


A dim recollection began to dawnon Adam Grainger 
that there was some such rule in existence. He had 
completely forgotten it. 

“ My being connectedfwith the Trebeddon mines ean- 
not render my services here less efficient,” he said. 
“That is not the question,” interposed Mr. Phelps: 
“The rule is the rule, and all must abide by it. If you 
are suffered to transgress it, why may not every one 
else in our employ do the same ?”’ 

Mr. Grainger bit his lip. 

“ Besides, your being connected with an excitable 
scheme like this does make your services here less 
efficient,” observed the chairman. “ Your thoughts are 
naturally given to this new business; they are taken 
from your legitimate daties,” 

“Tt is not a scheme,” fired Mr. Grainger, “itis a 
tangible, bona-fide undertaking. ‘The mines are second 
to none in England for richness of ore; they wili yield 
immense returns.” 

“ They do not yield them yet, curtly remarked the 
speaker, looking at Adam through his spectacles. “ I 
suspect they are absorbing funds instead of yielding 
them.” 

* Of course they are, sir, at present, Nothing ean 
be done in any business without an outlay at the first 
onset.” 

“May Task how much of it you have contributed 
as your share 7” 

* All T had,” was the answer. 
sand pounds.” 

“Ah. Take my advice, Mr. Grainger, let your 
three thousand pounds go, andsay nothing about the 
loss,” said the chairman emphatically. “In after 
years you may count the loss gain if it shall have 
taught you prudence.” 

* Ay, ay,” nodded Mr. Phelps. “ Let it go; let it 
” 


vo, 


* About three thou- 


“Let my three thousand pounds go!” ejaculated 
Adam Grainger, believing the two grey-haired gentle- 
men before him must be candidates for Bedlam. 
“What for 2” 

“Yon will never get a shilling returned upon them, 
and you'll only plunge deeper into the mire.” 

“Have you heard any illof the Trebeddou mines?” 
he searcely cared to inquire. 

“ Nothing at all; but we know the nature of these 
things. We are unacquainted with the ‘Great Tre- 
beddon’ except from this prospectus and from the ad- 
vertisements.” 

a | thought it could not he,” he said, in a relieved 
tone. “It is the finest prospect, sir, that has appear- 
ed for years.” 

“Tf it is like other mining prospectus, it will be 
‘fine’” observed the chairman. ‘They generally end 
in the ruin of all connected with them.” 

“Two ignorant old savages,” was the mental com- 
pliment of the listener, 

“However—to bring the matter to an issue, Mr, 





of experience, and remain with us. You will do so if 
you know when you are well off.” 

“Texpect in a short time to be clearing my five 
thousand a year from these mines,” said the younger 
man ina low tone. ‘There are not many of as in it, 
and the returns to be divided will be enormous.” 

‘The ‘chairman coughed, nota pleasant cough to Adam, 
for it sounded full of mocking unbelief. ‘“ We shall be 
sorry to loose your services, Mr. Grainger,” he said, 
suppressing its sound, “Rather than to do so, we will 
make it better worth your while to stay with us; your 
salary shall be raised at onee to twelve hundred a year. 
Keflect well before you rejeet it; a bird in the hand is 
worth half a dozen in the bush, remember.” 

“TI thank you greatly, gentlemen. But I would not 
give up the prospects opening to me for twice twelve 
hundred.” 

“Take until next Monday to consider,” interposed Mr, 
Phelps. ‘ We do not insist upon your answer to-day.” 

“Ifyou prefer to receive it then,” was the somewhat 
ungracious reply. “ But it will be the same.” 

“Understand one thing, Mr. Grainger,”said the chair- 
manina sharp, decisive tone, for nothing vexed him 
like obstinacy, “we have gone from our usual course to 
give you this warning, out of regard to your late father; 
any other than you would have received summary d’s- 
missal., If, after this, youdo give up your situation in 
this house, you give it up for ever. Under no cireum- 
stances will you be permitted to enter it again. I pass 
you my word of that, as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors.” 

“ Sir,” returned Adam Grainger, ‘whatecould induce 
me to wish to re-enter it? My fortune will be made.” 

“ Very well, Sir. Our interview for to-day is over.” 

“Until Monday next,” added Mr. Phelps. 

“Margaret! cried Mr. Grainger, bounding into his 
wife's presence when he réached home, ‘it’s all done.” 

He spoke in an unusually joyous tone, and she looked 
brightly up, expecting, probably, that the first year’s 
tive thousand pounds had arrived in a parcel. 

“ Yes! what is it ?” 

“Those old governors at the office have saved me 
the trouble of resigning. ‘They called me in this morn. 
ing, Gatherby and Phelps, to tell me they were ready to 
discharge me.” 

“Is that all ¥’ said Margaret. I suppose they knew 
you were getting above the situation—in fortune, LI 
mean—and graciously released you.” 

“Oh, did they though! They are a couple of slow 
old tubs, who can’t get beyond the jog-trot way of their 
forefathers. ‘The sort of people, you know, Margaret, 
who would rather jolt from here to York in the wagon 
ihan risk the railway. They gave me a lecture upon pru- 
dence,—as keen a one as ever I had from my father— 
urged me to send the mines to the right about, and re- 
main with them.” 

“ Indeed !” . 

“They would raise me to twelve hundred a year, they 
said, if | would have done with the T'rebeddon. And 
if not——” 

“ What ?” asked Mrs. Grainger, 

“ There was the alternative of leaving them at once. 
By Monday next I must do one thing or the other. They 
need not ransack their brains as to which it will be.” 

*« So soon !” 

“Some old rule they recalled to my recollection, 
which I delare I had forgotten, that no one employed 
in the company must put a finger into any other pie. 
I would not have minded staying on a quarter of a 
year longer, till the warm weather has come in and the 
thing is more afloat. But T don’t care about it. It is 
as well as itis, So, ina few days, Margaret, I shall 
be my own master—a gentleman at large.” 

“ Adam,” said Mrs. Grainger, thoughtfully, “do 
you consider it will be prudent to throw up your situa- 
tion before you receive returns from the other thing!” 

“T cannot retain it, as {have connected myself with 
the mines, Did you not understand me ?” 

“You are sure of these returns from the mines ?” 

“The returns are as sureas if Thad them at this 
moment in my hand. They will be speedy, too, Mar- 
garet. 

Still Mrs Grainger looked thoughtful. ‘“ A thousand 
a year—twelve hundred you say now, | am sure they 
are very liberal—is a serious sum to sive up without 
equivalent. Memember we bave four children.” 

“ Without equivalent !” repeated Mr. Grainger, open- 
ing his eyes in wonder. ‘Why, Margaret, you are bor- 
rowing ideas from Gatherby and Phelps. The equiva- 
lent will come in the shape of four or five times as 
much.” 

“ Well, you understand business matters better than 








Grainger. It resolves itself into this: cither you must 
give up the Great Trebeddon or you must give up your 
post with us.” 

“T have been contemplating the probability of viv- 
ing up my post here latter,” he replied. 

“Tt must be one or the other now,” cried the chair- 
man, 





| 


Mr. Phelps rose and laid his hand on the younger 
man’s shoulder. “IT regarded your father with no com- 


down. The miners roundabout think these works of! mon esteem,” he said, “and for his sake—and, it may 


ours will yield a larger return than any in the district,” | be,~a little for your own—TI take an interest in you. 


added Mr. Grainger, returning to his hobby. 


be 


“'They|persusded. Look upon this new scheme with our eyes 


Ido. But I wish you could retain your post until the 
other returns were assured.” 

“ Don’t look so gloomy, Margaret.” 

“Did I look gloomy?” I did not know it. 
only thinking.” 

“What were you thinking *” 

“Adam, let me speak out. I know your nature is so 
very sanguine ,that I believe you see things with a 
brighter hue than most men, I was thinking if the 
Trebeddon mine should not turn out as you expect—if 


they should fail—where shall we be ?” 
{To be continued in our next] 
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The Summary of the Week. 

The principal event of the week in England, bas been the 
magnificent funeral ceremonies, which attended the translation 
of the remains of Dr. Livingstone from Southampton to West- 
minster Abbey. 

The body arrived on board the steamship Malwa at Southamp- 
ton, on April 13th, and was formally received by the Mayor and 
the whole population, the stores being closed, flags flying at half- 
mast, minute guns fired, and the bells of the city tolled. During 
the trensportation of the remains to the railway depot, the multi- 
tade of spectators was immense and the scene was most impres- 
sive. On reaching London the remains were examined and 
identified by Sir William Ferguson, Sergeant-Surgeon to the 
Queen. 

The funeral took pluce on April 18th in Westminster Abbey, 
and was attended by a great crowd, including a full representa- 
tion from the Royal Geographical Society. 

The Queen and Prince of Wales sent their carriages as marks 
of respect for the d 1. Baro Bardett Coutts sent a 
beautiful selection of flowers to be placed on the coffin. There 
was ove special funeral service on that day and another on the 
following day, by Dean Stanley. 

Dr. Livingstone’s grave is in the centre of the west part of the 
nave of Westminister Abbey, near that of Stephenson, the cele- 
brated engineer. 

Sir Garnet Wolesley still continnes in high favor, and the 
House of Commons on April 20th, voted to him a grant of £25,- 
090, as recommended by the special message of the Queen. 

Another hero of the Ashantee War is also received everywhere 
with favor. A bull dog who already bore about his muzzle 
some not inglorious scars, accompanied his master, who carried 
on his breast the Victoria Cross, to the Ashantee campaign. 
Having from his breed a natural taste for fizhting, he distin- 
guished himself throughout the campaign. In one instance he 
rushed into the enemy's ranks, and, singling out one of his 
naked foes, so bit and worried him that he actually brought in 
his prisoner in triumph. He was such a favorite with the men 
that in a heavy engagement their fire was suspended for a min- 
ute to allow of his uninjured retreat from one of his desperate 
forays. He has lived to enjoy his return and his honors, and 
is one of the greatest pets of Belgravia. 

The claimant to the Tichborne estates has onco more turned 
up and possibly for the last time, Dr. Kenealy having on April 
18th, applied to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a new trial for 
Orton, on the ground of Lord Chief-Just'ce Cockburn’s misdi- 





Ems for a course of the waters. The Czar is expected back in 
his dominions by the 8th of July, on which day the great 
mancenvres are to begin at the camp of Krasnee-Selo. After 
the departure of the Emperor, the Empress will take up her 
residence first at Tzarskoe-Selo, and afterwards at Peterhof 
Whether her Majesty will travel or not is not known as yet. The 
Czarewitch and Czarevyna intend visiting Vienna, and afterwards 
England, next May. As regards the Grand Duke Alexis, it is 
again reported that he will go on a long sea voyage. 

A terrible explosion, which is among the periodical curses of 
the English Coal trade system, occurred on April 15th, at Du- 
kinfield, near Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, when some 
sixty miners were at once killed and a large number badly in- 
jured. The ex plosion in this case, seems to be entirely the fault 
of the men, some of whom were working with naked lights. 

There is much interest excited throughout Great Britain, by 
the efforts of Archbishop Manning to stay the wave of drunken- 
ness, which is fast overwhelming the working-classes, and great 
credit is due to the Archbishop. for availing himself of the 
powerfal assistance of the Catholic Clergy. 

The Dake of Cambridge, who is the Field-Marshal—Command- 
ing-in-Chief, of the British Army, has given his sanction to the 
Church of England Temperance Society, which is presided over 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, carrying on its operation in 
the Army, subject to the approval of the ofticers in command of 
the several garrisons, and under the direction of the army 
chaplains. This authority has set the friends of the temper- 
ance movement in great activity, in the military contres through- 
out England anda large number of soldiers are taking the 
pledge. 

From France there ia little worthy of notice, and although 
there is a widespread feeling amoung all classes, that a change of 
government is not far off and probably a determived straggle at 
hani, the surface forthe presentis calm. The government 
have announced their intention of extending the fortifications of 
Paris, but as this 1s only looked on as a ruse to increase the 
strength of the army, the movement is bitterly opposed by M. 
Thiers and the Republicans. 

From Germany there is little of interest, the principal talk 
being about Prince Bismarck’s health and the late syuabbles in 
the Reichstag. 

From Russia we learn that the Russian Government has de- 
termined, to make its military system resemble that of the Ger- 
man empire as closely as possible, This is especially evident as 
regards the localization and management of the recruiting, 


_| which has been hitherto conducted on comparatively loose prin- 


ciples. It is stated that the peace strength of the army is to be 
fixed at no less than 750,000 men; but this will include nearly 
100,000 of the local troops, which are not available for the field 
army, and which the extreme military reformers would fain have 
abolished altogether. To do so is found not practicable at pre- 
sent, but this second line will now form less than an eighth of 
the whole military forces. The new law authorizes the retain- 
ing of recruits in the ranks for six years if necessary; but it is 
intended to make four the maximum service in all ordinary 
cases, Each regiment of infantry, cavalry, and artillery is tu be 
assigned a special recruiting district of its own, and each dis- 
trict is to have a “ commander of reserve” in it, with a staff ac- 
cording to its extent, whose special duties will be the regular re- 
cruiting, the registration of all reserve men, and the selection of 
the particular classes of recruits required for the guards and the 
engineers or other special arms. ‘This commander of the reserve 
is, of course, no other than the German commanding officer of 
the district landwehr, adopted into the Russian bureaucratic sys- 
tem. It is not so particularly stated by the Russian papers, bat 
it is no doubt intended that the present system of allowing re- 
serve men, if called out, to report themselves when and where 
they please, and of attaching them to the nearest corps of the 
Government in which they happen to report, will disappear 
under the new and more methodical arrangements,under which 
every regiment gets ils reserve as well as its recruits from its 
own district. The additional regiments advised by the Im- 
perial Commission are not as yet raised, with the exception of 
the new depot regiment for the Guards, and the only impor- 
tant change in the organization as yet carried into practical 
effect in Russia, appears. to be the creation of brigades of infan- 
try and cavalry as units between the division and the regiment, 
in imitation of the other chief armies of Europe. Hitherto the 
brigade was unknown in Russia as a peace command. 


We learn from Turkey that the feeling a:ainst England in the 
highest places at Constantinople is just now reported to be one 
ot bitter hostility, and that the delay in according to the engi- 
neers lately so suddenly dismissed the redress they claimed, 
may be traced to this sentiment. Among other causes of it, the 
constant remonstrances of British Consuls, against the open 
traffic in slaves are bitterly resented by wealthy ‘Turks, and one 
means of retaliation lately resorted to, is to persuade the Sultan 
that his honor is concerned in keeping foreign flags off the Ti- 
gris and Euphrates waters. The examination of these rivers re- 
cently by a British steamer from the Gulf, has been made the 
occasion for proposing to keep strictly to the limits of the fir- 





man, granted to the late General Chesney in 1836, Ever since 


rection to the jury and interference with the testimony, and that | this was first used for his Euphrates expedition, it has been 


the verdict was contrary to evidence. 


on April 20th the claimant was entirely ruled out of court. 


On the Ist of May—two days after his birthday—the Czar will | 
leave St. Petersbu g for Berlin, where he will make a short stay. | 


The application was| understood that English steamers might ascend either river, 
at once refused as to Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn’s conduct, and 


and as the Tigris is the more readily pavigable, the Iasha of 
Bagdad endeavored to promote traffic on it by all their means. 
But the suggestion now pressed on the Porte is to use the 
alleged wording of the firman strictly, and to close the stream to 


His Majesty will next proceed to Stuttgart to be present at the | foreign enterprise, leaving to it only the Euphrates, which, ac- 
marriage of the Grand Duchess Vera Constantinowna of Russia, | cording to recent reports made at Bombay, can never be utilized 
with I’rince Eugene, of Wartemburg. From Stuttgart the Czar, | without considerable expenditure on dams and building a special 
will go to England, to visit Queen Victoria and the Duke and| class of shallow steamers. 


Duchess of Edinburgh, and, finally, his Majesty will proceed to 





A company is now soliciting aid from the Tarkish govern- 


ment for dredging the port of Rhodes, for the bronze guns and 
culverins which are said to have been committed to the waters, 
in the times of the heroic struggle between the Knights of St. 
John and the mighty Solyman. The petitioners offer to give the 
government one-third of all they may recover. The underta- 
king may lead to usefal and interesting resuits— perhaps to the 
recovery of the Colossus. Besides the Colossus there were at 
Rhodes three thousand other statues, one hundred of which 
were colossal, and which no doubt, have at some time or 
another, been thrown into the water. 

From Madrid under date of April 21st, we learn that the vigor- 
ous cannonade kept up by the national troops upon the @arlist 
positions before Bilbao, is beginning to tell. Severalpoints which 
were bombarded by republicars, have been evacuated by the in- 
surgenis. It is reported that the supply of food of the Carlist 
force is exhausted, and that the men are eating horse-flesh. 
Later despatches say that the Carlists have been compelled by 
the heavy fire of the republican batteries, to abandon their 
positions at Portugalete and Sun Luerco. 

In United States affairs, we note that the late fire epidemic 
has been succeeded by a murder epidemic, which appears to have 
suddenly broken out all over the country, some of which are 
of an atrocious character. 

Bloodshed is also taking place in Arkansas, the two rival 
claimants to the Governorship, Brooks and Baxter, having or- 
dered out companies of the Militia, which, ot course, came to 
blows, ending in their dispersion by the United States troops. 

Big crevasses have occurred in Louisiana, and so widely ex- 
tended has been the overflow that at least twenty thousand peo- 
ple are in danger of starvation. 

Advices from St. ‘Ihomas to the 16th inst., state that a report 
had reached there that the authorities of San Domingo, had re- 
moved the flag of the Samana Bay Company and resumed pos- 
session of the Bay and surrounding territory. 

The Mexican Congress is at work on additional amendments 
to the Constitution. One providing for the creation of a Senate, 

posed of two bers from each State has been adopted. 

The Government of Guatemala has issued a decree prohibit- 
ing priests and clergymen from wearing the usual distinctive 
dresses of long robes, Xc., except when they are engaged in the 
performence of their sacred duties, under a fine of from $10 to $50. 

The Mail Steamer from Rio Janeiro, which arrived at Lisbon 
on April 19th informs us that a ruptare had occurred between 
the Argentine Republic and the Government at Montevideo, 
because Presideat Sarmiento had arbitrarily closed the River 
Uruguay against vessels from Oriental ports. It was hoped, 
however, that a settlement of the difficulty would be effected. 

The sentence of the Bishop of Pernambuco had been com- 
muted to simple imprisonment. The report, which was current 
in Paris recently, that the Bishop had been pardoned, is not 
coufirmed. 

The Brazilian Government seems to be very much in earnest 
in its contest with the Roman Catholic Church. Besides the 
conviction of the Bishop of Pernambuco, the Bishop of Olinda 
has been arrested, and the Archbishop of Bahia has formally 
protested against the act. The bitter warfare between Church 
and State, appears to have had its origin in the efforts of the 
clergy to suppress and pat under ban the order of Free Masons. 

From Yokohama, under date of March 27th, we learn that 
the attention of the Japanese Government is now closely occu- 
pied, with the subject of treaty revision. Two officers of the 
Foreign Department, especially qualified for this duty, have 
been appointed to draw up the Japanese proposals. The Dai- 
jokwan or Privy Council bestows unprecedented attention upon 
the subject, and Sanjo Daidun, the Mikado’s chief Minister, is 
for the first time engaged in discussing details with the Foreign 
Office. No time, however, has been fixed for a public declara- 
tion of intentions. 

The troops which are despatched to the South are gradually 
returning to the capital, The Mikado’s uncle Las proceeded to the 
scene of the recent insurrection, to assist Okubo in the restora- 
tion of order. ‘the most important of the rebel leaders escaped 
trom Saga at the last moment in a small steamboat. One has 


been seized in Satsuma. The others, including Yeto, are still at 
large. 














The Hearty Reception in this City of Sir 
Lambton Lorraine. 


Ryan, Fry, avd several of the crew of the Virginius (some forty 
in number) were last fall, welcomed to hospitable graves ty the 
Spaniards, at St. Jago de Cuba, the executioners reserved 
for the following afternoon, the balance of the passengers and 
crew, over one hundred in number, for a grand buman battu» 
The poor fellows were duly delivered over to the priests, so that 
their souls might be saved, but for the salvation of their bodies 
all hepe had fled. 

Fortanately for the sake of humanity, Her Brittanic Majesty's 
little sloop of war, Ni.be, armed with four Armstrong pop-guns, 
sailed into the harbor, and Sir Lambton Lorraine at once land- 
ed. It did not take many minutes, to save the intended victims 
from slaughter, and they were shortly afterwards, by the ener- 
getic interposition of the United States Government, safely 
restored to their respective homes. 

The Pritish Government at once endorsed Sir Lambton Lor- 
raine’s action, and forthwith promoted him. He is now in 
this city on his way to England, and he has been received with 
the greatest enthusiasm by all classes. Public bodies and 
private citizens have vied with each other in their admiration of 
his gallantry, and everywhere bis reception has been most grati 
fying. 

Thus may it ever be! that in whatever portion of the globe, 
the citizens of the two countries may fiad themselves, may the 





flags of either protect the lives and properties of Loth ! 
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THE ALBION. 














The Celebration of Queen Victoria’s Birthday 
in the United States. 


We have received the following documents which speak for 
themselves : 

Cuase C,ty, Va., April 15th, 1874. 
To th? Eli‘or cf Tus ALBION. 

Permit me to remind persons intending to be present at our 
great celebration in Richmond on the 25th May, that no tickets 
will be issued after the 11th May. 

Application for tickets ($3 each) must be made to R, J. Farrer, 
Hon. Sec., No. 6 Fourteenth street, Richmond, Va. 

Tuomas Jones Bess, Hon, Sec., Chase City British Society. 


QvurEN Vicroria’s Bintapay, 1874. 


Tue Brirish ComMitree or Ricamonp, Va. 

Chairman: Captam T. P. Jackson; Vice Chairman: Andrew 
Dowd, Esq.; Treasurer: Peyton Johnson, Esq.; Hon. Secretary: 
Robert J. Farrer. Esq. 

CoMMITTEE ON CoRRESPONDENCE.—Peyton Johnson, Esq.; R. 
J. Farrer, Esq.; J. A. H. St. Andrew, Esq. 

Ricumonp, Va., March, 1874. 

Sir: To the undersigned, as a Special Committe, has been en- 
trusted the duty of inviting the British settlers and the imme- 
diate descendants of British settlers, to unite in the celebration 
of the Birthday of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, 
on the 25th of May next, in Richmond. . 

it is proposed to have a Grand Banquet, at which Governor 
Kemper and other eminent personages, have promised to be 
present. 

The tickets for the banquet will be fixed as low as possible, 
bat will not exceed three dollars each, or five dollars fora double 
ticket, admitting a lady and a gentleman. In order to tacilitate 
the attendance of parties at a distance, arrang ts are in pro- 
gress whereby return tickets will be issued at one fare on the 
railroads on production of the banquet tickets. The leading 
hotels have also agreed to reduc3 their tariffs to the visiting 
settlers. 

‘The success of the meeting will depend entirely upon the 
active co-operation of our friends throughout the State, and to 
eaable the Committee to judge of the extent and character of 
the support upon which they may rely to meet the required ex- 
p2nditure, you are respectfully requested to state the number of 
tickets you and your friends will subscribe for, giving the name 
in full and proper post-office address of each subscriber. Each 
subscriber will be placed on the list of Banquet Stewards. 

Should the response to this circular be as cordial as the 
British Committee anticipate, subscribers will receive due notice 
of the programme. 

Please address your reply to “‘ R. J. Farrer, Honorary Secre- 
tary, No. 6 Fourteenth Street, Richmond, Va.” 

Kh. J. Farrer, 
PEYTON JOHNSTON, 
J, A. H. St. ANDREW, ) 





Special Ccmm'tlee. 





Resolution of Welcome and Congratulation adopted by the 
Legislature of Virginia. 
** Whereas the State of Virginia is anxions to receive within 
her borders all good citizens from the North and Europe, who 
come to devote their energies and enterprise to the material wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth, and, whereas, there are already 
located in this State a large body of educated and intelligent 
British settlers, theretore 
«* Resolucd, ‘That the Legislature of Virginia cordially welcomes 
our brethren from Great Britain aud views with interest and 
sympathy, the efforts now being made to unite the testimony of 
actual settlers and extend their influence, by means of a grand 
re-union in Richmond, on the birthday of that excellent lady, 
Queen Victoria.’’ 
—_————————- © Sapo o— 


Tne Grave or Mrs. Barsavcp,tHe AuTHorEss.—-A Mr. Crosby 


The Sequel 


readers, the safe arrival in this port, of ther 
and crew of the French steamship L’ Europ», than 
cable flashed to us, the intelligence of the premature abandon- 
ment of the magnificent French steamship L’Amerique, on her 
voyige from New York to Havre. 





to the Loss of the French Steamship 
L’Europe. 


Scarcely was the ink dry last week, which announced to our 


a 





4 
the ocean 


The report that in five months, the French had abandoned 


three of the finest steamships that ever crossed the ocean, was 
so astounding, that people looked on it as a poisson @’Avril, in 


in fact, as a huge joke, ani it was only after the receipt of re- 

iterated telegrams, giving full particulars, that the news was 

credited that L’ Amer.que had deen deserted. 

At onca the usual ery of Nous sommes trahis—'* We are sold,” 

or more properly, ‘* we are betrayed {"’ went up from the French 

officers and crews here, and in the usual French style, a Scape 

Goat was speedily found; the onus of the abandoament, being 

thrown on the ship-builders at Neweastle-on-Tyne, who had 

lengthened the ship, and who were accused, either from spiteful 

rivalry, or from a desire to tarn more than an honest penny, of 

substituting inferior iron, anda different class of labor to that, 

they employed in lengthening English ships. 

This theory was, however, speedily dispelled, by the fact, 

that after aimlessly floating on the ocean for some 48 hours, 

L’ Amerique was picked up by two small English steamers, and 

safely towed into the port of Plymouth, Eng., where, after 
pumping the water out of her engine room (all the other com- 

partments of the steamer being dry) she was found to be so com- 
pletely uninjured, that if necessary, she could at an instant’s no- 
tice, if manned by competent oflicers and crew, have proceed- 
ed to any port in the world. 

‘The abandonment by the officers of the French Company, of 
their finest ships, is & sad commentary on the want of pluck and 
self-reliance, which is a component part of the British and Am- 
erican natures, and of which the French have always proved 
themselves to be so lamentably deficient. 

Passengers to and from Europe, will for a long time hesitate 
to trust themselves, either in splendid steamships manned by 
inefficient officers and scared crews, or in rotten ships handled 
by reckless officers, and as it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, ‘ the Cunard,” ‘the Inman,” ‘‘the National,” “the 
Anchor,” and ‘the Cardift” lines, will profit by the follies and the 


incompetence of their competitors. 
Or 





Tue Late 81x Epwin Lanpsrer.—In one of Landsecer'’s early 
visits to Scotland, he stopped at a village, and took a great deal 
of notice of the dogs, jotting down rapid sietches of them ona 
bit of paper. Next day, on resaming his journey, he was horri- 
fied to find dogs suspended from the trees in all directions, or 
drowning iu the rivers with stones round their neck. He 
stopped a weeping urchin who was hurrying off with a pet pup 
in bis arms, and learned, to his dismay, that he was supposed 
to be an Excise ecfficer, who was taking notes of every dog he 
saw, in order to prosecute the owners for unpaid taxes. Another 
time he went to Portugal, and the king sent for him to express 
his admiretion-—‘* Ab, Sir Edwin,’ said his majesty. “I am 
glad to see you. Iam so fond of beasts !’’ 





French nation is not noted for their knowledge of Euglish, 
A recent visitor at the Grand Hotel da Louvre, Paris, writes as 





Lockwood writes to the London Atheneum: ‘As a ident in 
the neighborhood of Stoke Newington, and often walking past 
its little old-fashioned, picturesque church (over-shadowed and 
eclipsed by the modern one which has been reared on the oppo- 
site side of the road), I have often regretted to see the sudly 

glected and dilapidated state of Mrs. Barbauld’s tomb, which 
faces the footway along the high road, and ot which a great part 
of the inscription is barely legible. Five pounds would,! imagine, 
thoroughly restore it, as it is a mere question of a little brick- 
work and pointing, scraping or cleaning the stone slab and tab- 
let, and rewriting the inscription. Perhaps the poetess’ great- 
niece might think it worth while, out of the profits, if any, of 
ber ‘Memoir,’ or out of the same funds which were available for 
its production, to devote a small sum to this object. If sub- 
scriptions were at all necessary, I should be glad to contribute a 
tithe of the sum [ suggested above. As publisher of French 
versons of Mrs. Barbauld s ‘Lessons for Children’ and ‘Hymns in 
Prose,’ which still maintain their place in juvenile schools as 
early French lesson books, I feel an interest in the matter be- 
yond the esthetic one of a desire to remove or remedy what of- 
fends my eye as a passer-by.” 

This little extract indicates an important point of difference 
between old world and new world manners. Jt would be very 
difficult to find au American who would have the courage to 
recommend a fellow citizen to keep his great annt’s tomb in 
better repair. 





-—-——- ee 2 

How Some Frenca Acrresses Foot tue Men !— The sale of 
the Diamonds, a few days since, belonging to Mile. Duverger 
the actress, drew together an immense crowd at the Hotel Dro- 
uot, in Paris. The jam was terrific. The necklace, which con- 
tained twenty-seven large diamonds of the purest water, was the 
first article sold. It was divided into fourteen lots, which pro- 
duced the sum of 150,000 francs. The earrings, of two superb 
solitaires, with pendants, each formed of a single pear-shaped 
diamond, were sold for 75,000 francs, while a single large rec- 
tangular diamond bronght 50,00 francs. A ring ot five fine 
brilliants brought 4,400 francs ; one of five rubies, 8,000 francs ; 
one of five sapphires, 8,600 francs; a bracelet of diamonds with 
eleven sapphires, 13,000 francs; one of brilliants, with fine 
emeralds, 15,000 francs; a pair of shoulder ornaments, composed 
of pearls and diamonds, 20,050 francs ; three cirenlar ornaments 
with large central diamond, 39 000 francs-; a Sevigne in dia- 
monds, with large sapphire, 54,000 francs ; the silver and silver- 
gilt plate, in forty-eight lots, 28,000 francs. Total, 5.7,550 
francs. The morocco and velvet cases were sold separately, 
as several of them were stamped with the coat of arms of the 


sont appli 
lation in the carte; ‘Nota -‘Thases prices its not ervaluable wen 
they vegetable erres news. 
Albion writes below, ‘Good God, and this is Paris English in 
1874!" 





under a gentleman named Pertuiset, are engaged in exploring 
Terra del Fuego, and despatches from there have lately b en re- 
ceived in Paris, ang published in the Journal Offi iel. 
their first discoveries has been a magnificent lake, which has 
been named L’ertuiset, abounding in wild fowl. 


rapidly to be declining, for what reason they cannot say. 
ther unworthy to be to this century what La Perouse was to the 


last. 
country. 








in France. M. Croca Spinelli and M. Sivel embarked on the 
balloon Polar Star from La Villette at 40 minutes past 11 on 


March 22nd, in the presence ofa large gathering of scientific 
men. The aeronauts took with them instruments constructed 
especially for the purpose of making observations at a great alti 
tude. The descent of the balloon took plice at 6 o'clock on 
the evening of the same day at Far-sur-Seine. ‘Tue altitude of 
7,400 metres was attained, which has never been equalled save 
by Gay Luccac in France and Glaisher in England. At that 
point the thermometer was 22 degs. above zero, and owing to 
the extreme rarefaction of the air the aeronauts would not have 
been able to breathe it they had not carried some oxygen with 
them in bags. 





Tue Event or Tag Year 1874, is the long-looked-for open- 
ing on Monday next, April 27th, of the irrepressible P. T. Bar- 
bom’s Roman Hippodrome, which comprises the Congress of 
Nations and the Zoological Institute, with Caravanand Museum, 
which 1s located on the entire block, bounded by Madison and 
Fourth avenues, 26th and 27th streets, erected and equipped at 
an expense of nearly one million dollara. 

As this is the crowning achievement of the triumphant life cf 
P. T. Barnum, to ensure its bewildering success he has 
been for many months in Enrope, and the English journals es- 
pecially, have teemed with the accaunts of his lavish purchases 
of novelties of every description. 

The prices of admission to this magnificent entertainment, 
are emphatically ‘‘ popular,” ranging from twenty-five cents to 





noble or r-gal donor. 


oce dollar. a 


How ‘roe Parisians UNDERSTAND THs ENGLiso Lanauace.—The 


follows : ‘We have begun to take English lessons out of the 
‘carte.’ Here is one in the vegetable list: ‘Note—Lea prix ne 
bles quand les legumes sont de primeurs,’ Trans- 


(literal copy.) No wonder a son of 


Frencu Exproration 14 PataGconis,—A party of Frenchmen, 


One of 
They speak 
favorably of the country, but say that the Patagonian race seems 
It is 
a good sign that France has a Pertuiset apparently not altoge- 


Energy of this hind has ot late been sadly rare in their 


Aw INTERESTING BaLLooy Ascexsion has recently been mada 


Cremation! 






































































Wauat THe Bishop OF MANCHESTER SAYS, AND WHAT A Pait\DEL- 
PuIA PHYSICIAN If REPORTED TO HAVE ACCOMPLIsUED! 


This P.elate recently consecrated the {additional land which 
has been taken for a burial ground in connection with the 
Church of St. Peter's, Halliwell, Bolton, Eng., and in the course 
of his sermon he referred to the subject of tion :—After 
having referred to the present practice of disposing of human 
bodies, the Bishop said it had been proposed by an eminent 
London physician that, instead of burying our bodies in the 
ground—a practice which was said to entail sanitary mis- 
chief and a great loss of valuable land—we should burn dead 
bodies; and it was now a question of the cremation of bodies 
instead of their interment. He felt a sort of shudder at the idea 
of burning the dead, and yet the time might come when the 


idea would have become familiar to their minds, and in a hund- 
red years or so, it might, perhaps, become the custom for bodies 
to be burnt. People who had believed iu immortality, hat 
in previons times burnt the bodies of their dead. The ancient 
Romans believed in immortality, and yet they believed in burn- 
ing the bodies of their dead. Cremation was certainly quite as 
decent as the practice of interment for anything that he saw, 
and urns containing the ashes of the dead were more pictur- 
esque than coffins. He simply, however, referred to the sub- 
ject because he wished his hearers to disassociate the resurreo- 
tion from pbysical conditions. Could they suppose that it 
would be more impossible for God to raise up a body at the re- 
8 rrection, if needs be, out of elementary particles which had 
been liberated by the burning, than it would be to raise upa 
body from dust and f om the elements of bodies which bad pas- 
sed into the structure of worms? ‘The omnipoténce of God is, 
not limited, and He would raise the dead whether He has to 
raise our bodies out of charchyards, or whether he has to cali 
our remains, like the remains of some ancient Roman, out of am 
urn in which they were deposited 2,000 years ago. In the 
course of his sermon the Bishop also alluded to the words used 
in the Church of England Burial service, to the effect that the 
dead were committed to dust * insure ard certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal lite.” He said some people thought 
from that, that the Ch rch believed that with regard to every 
one committed to the ground they entertained a sure and certain 
hope of their resurrection to eternal life. That expression, how- 
ever, merely meant that they performed that act in the fall be- 
lief of the doctrine of the resurrection. Whether a man would 
rise again to ths resurrection of salvation or damnation must, 
depend on God's inexorable moral lawa. 
The Philadelphia Press gives the following account of the 
burning in that city on April 17th. of the body of George 
Opdyke, aged twenty-one years, by his father, Dr. Francis 
Opdyke, which may or may not be true : : 
** An actual case of cremation has occurred in this city. The- 
body of George Opdyke, son of Dr. Francis Opdyke, was burned! 
in the cellar of his late residence, 1,949 North Fourth street. 
George died on Wednesday morning. Orders were immediately 
sent as follows: ‘To a boiler maker for a boiler-like contrivance, 
six feet and a half long by two feet six inches in diameter, 
closed and riveted at both ends, and opening in the middle om 
hinges; it was to be made of the best boiler iron; to a bricklayer 
to construct a furnace in the cellar, closing up with it the large 
opening beneath the chimney, and making a floor of brick; half 
way in the furnace and half way in the chimney on the brick 
floor were erected two little brick towers, some six feet apart, 
apoa which the boile or collin, flat upon one side, was to rest; 
for two loads of yellow, resinous pine. 
« The orders were all filled, and the work done by Thursday 
night, and on Friday morning at six o'clock, the ceremonies 
commenced. ‘The body, perfectly naked, was placed within the 
iron coffin, which was riveted and screwed together, put upon 
the little towers, which rose about a foot above the floor, the 
tin throat piece taken from the chimney, wood piled under, 
about, and all around the [ron coffin, and set on fire. ‘he cel- 
lar windows were open for better draught. 1t will, of course, be 
understood that, to prevent the boiler bursting, holes were 
pierced for the escape of the gasses all along the upper sides. 
It was kept at a white beat until four o'clock P. M., when they 
ceased firing up. A cord and a hali of wood was used. 
** Tt was at first thought that the coffin could be opened about. 
midnight, but it was afterwards determiued to allow it to remain, 
as it was until daylight. It was then drawn forth. When opened 
not a vestige of the body remained—nothing but about a quart 
of whitish gray ashes. These ashes were collected and are now im 
an urn on the mantle on the doctor's study. There is nota 
particle of bone among them, and the doctor declarea that wher 
the ancients barnt their dead on wood piles and collected thu 
ashes they took with them many pieces of bone, for, he says, 
nearly all the old burial urns opened, contained small bits of 
bone. 
‘* During the burning, which-the doctor himself superinteya- 
ed, and which was attended by several prominent physicians 
and other gentlemen, there was little, if any, unpleasant odor in 
the cellar, It was abont 7 A. M. that the ashes were deposited 
in the urn. When we called upon the doctor be showed us 
about a tea-spoonful of these ashes. They are to the touch 
much like pulverized sugar, and perfectly odorless. The vase 
is shaped like a common flower vase, corked and sealed with red 
sealing wax, aud is about eighteen inches high, Inscribed upon 
it is the date of the bir.h and death of George Opdyke.” 
Cremation is also making rapid progress in Germany. A 
society has recently been formed in Verlin. The society in 
Vienna has abopted the significant name of “The Urn.” A 
lady seventy years of age has jomed and subscribed $12 000 
towards the building of the ‘‘ Cremation Hall.” The furnace 
for the Vienna association is to be constructed on the plan of Dr, 
Reklam of Leipaic. At a late meeting of the Magistrates of 
Nuremberg, Burgomaster von Stromer moved that the propriety 
of erecting a cremation hall be considered at the same time that 
the project for adding to the churchyard of the Church of St. 
John's is taken up. No objection was made to the motion. 
We note also that a bill has been introduced at Albany to ip. 
corporate the New York Cromation Society whose eapit~ 
$50,000, and the incorporators named in the bill > ss 
Sexton, FE. A. Oaswell, Geo. Lorillard, Jobr ‘ 
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‘Svurcme 1s ScOTLA:D_pne scotch are notin the habit of 
killing themsele~~ 


se 8, at the same rate as other people. During 
167v ther’, was only one suicide for every 25,088 persons of the 
peralation; a proportion perhaps lower than in apy other coun- 
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ry in Europe. 











By Jonn Brprorp Leno. 


‘The squirrel loves the hazel tree, 
‘The swine the stalwa t oak ; 

The silkworm loves the malberry, 
‘The bee the hollyhock ; 

‘The butterfly the clover leaf, 

The wren the hawthorn bush; 

‘The sparrow loves th: harvest sheaf, 
‘Ine mistle charms the thrush. 


1 love the fruity hazel tree, 

The emblematic oak, 

The rich aud juicy mulberry, 
‘the brigbt-hued hollyhock ; 

] love the triple clover leaf, 

The flowering hawthorn bough; 
The richly-dowered golden sheaf, 
‘The bright-eyed mistletoe, 
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By J. E. MUDDOCK 


CHAPTER I. 
OUT OF TROUBLE—HAPPINESS. 
Standing on a small island at the head of Lough Cor- 
rib, in a wild-and lonely spot in county Mayo, was Cais- 
lean-na-Circe, the castle of O'Flaherty. in all Conne- 
marra there was scarcely a wilder district than this to be 
found. It was solitude undisturbed, save by the ery of 
the golden eagle, or the mournful wailing of the red 
deer. On all sides rose the frowning and rugged moun- 
tains, intersected by dark and gloomy gorges. 
The castle was one of the oldest fortresses in that part 
of Ireland, as well as being one of the best built. It 
consisted of a quadrangular keep, with square towers at 
the corners, and at the south end an oblong tower con- 
taining various apartments. Kach tower had a winding 
staircase that led to the top through the thicknesses of 
the wall. The castle was reared upon a solid rock that 
went sheer down into the water. The entrance was by 
a stone pier built out into the Lough, and this communi- 
cated with the main gateway, by means of a drawbridge 
that was again protected by a massive portcullis. Over 
this was a pointed arch, containing the “ murder hole,” 
or place where kerns could be stationed to pour down 
boiling lead on assailants. 
Standing as it did at the entrance to the Joyce’s coun- 
try, this stronghold was a position of considerable im- 
portance; for it was, as it were, an outlying sentinel, 
that was not only able to offer the most stubborn resis- 
tance to the advance of troops, but served as a signal- 
house to give the alarm when danger approached, and so 
enable the castles further inland, to be prepared in the 
event of the Queen’s troops making sudden and unex- 
pected attacks, as was often the case. 
Its owner, O'Flaherty, Prince of Connemara, was 9 
most powe-ful chief, possessing a numerous and well- 
trained body of fighting men, who had on various ocea- 
sions distinguished themselves in skirmishes with the 
English. Many attempts had been made to reduce this 
chieftain, whose intrepidity and bravery had earned him 
the soubriquet of the “ Ferocious O'Flaherty,” to sub- 
mission. But every attempt had proved a failure, for 
the wild and romantic passes, filled with gigantic and 
disrupted rocks, effectual.y prevented the compact ad- 
vance of troops: while straggling bodies were so haras- 
sed by the hardy kerns who hovered about the mountains, 
that any attempt to march on Caislean-na-Circe was 
looked upon as a forlorn hope by the English soldiers, 
The forays of O'Flaherty were the theme of many a 

bardic song throughout the country; for so well were 
his plans laid, and so intrepid were his followers, that 
he had never been known to fail in any of his expedi- 
tions. The small and powerful force with which he 
would undertake these dashing exploits against some 
hostile chieftan, or to drive back bodies of her majesty’s 
troops, consisted of about sixty well-equipped and ex- 
perienced battle-axe men—veritable giants, who wore 

littering breastplates. and who rode the fleetest steeds. 
Their jackets were made of quilted leather, embroidered 
with gold, and they wore costly riding shoes, of Spanish 
workmanship. At the head of this body the chieftain 
rode on a raven black steed. On his head he wore a 
littering helmit, and his feet were encased in long Span- 
ish riding boots, to which were attached golden spurs. 
When one of these forays’ was planned, either for plun- 
der or revenge, the chief and his small compact force 
would stealthily leave the castle under the cover of 
darkness, and then, in the early dawn, mounting their 
steeds, dash, with loosened rein, up the steep hills, over 
the plains, or through the valleys—thundering along 
with gleaming spears, fording rivers, and overcoming 
every obstacle, and often returningladen with spoil. It 
2s no doubt the unparalleled daring of these horsemen 
whieh enabled them always to triumph, for as they swept 


the flying horsemen, as they were known throughout the 
country, 


But warrior as O'Flaherty was abroad, he was Sybarite 
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at home, and the luxuriousness of his castle was as cele- 
brated as was the boldness of himself and clan. He had 
many petty chieftains dependent on him, and he kept a 
considerable establishment—tor, besides his bodyguard, 
he had consorts, physicians, equerries, brehons, standard- 
bearers, guardians of reliques, a master of the revels, and 
a collector of revenues, while his men of all arms num- 
bered nearly seven hundred. 

His banqueting-hall was the scene of many a brilliant 
revel and sumptuous feast, and his boara was often 
graced, with the presence of beautiful women in silk at- 
tire andof brave and handsome men, Grace O'Malley was 
well aware of the importance of the stronghold, and of 
the power and popularity of the chieftain, and hence her 
desire to effect a matrimonial alliance. 

In due course Lyster, accompanied by an imposing re 
tinue, and several standord-bearers carrying silken flags, 
embroidered with the Flying Horse of the O'Malley, ar- 
rived at the castle of Caislean-na-Ciree. He had sailed 
from Doona to Galway in one of Grace’s galleys, and had 
then marched over the mountains to the head of Lough 
Corrib, arriving at the close of the day opposite the eas 
tle. A loud blast on the signal horn, which hung on a 
post near the water, informed the occupants of the eastle 
that somebody of importance had arrived. And when 
it was ascertained that the party bore the O'Malley flag, 
no time was lost in despatching boats for their convey- 
ance to the island; and during the passage O'Flaherty 
drew up his troops in the courtyard, and made prepara- 
tions to give his visitors an imposing weleome. The as- 
tonishment of Lyster was great, whea he beheld the bar- 
baric splendor of this chieftain’s home; and he no longer 
wondered, in common with his countrymen, why the 
Queen’s troops had been so frequently repulsed. 
Ranged around the quadrangle, on their ecoal-black 
steeds, were the small and powerful force of O'Flaherty 
—the broad chest of each man protected by a burnished 
breastplate, that glowed in the dying sunlight. Each 
head was covered by a brass helmet, the visor of which 
was down, concealing the features of the wearers, who 
sat like statues on their horses, 

The horses stood apart about two yards from each 
other, and this space was filled by the battle-axe men 
four deep. At intervals the stondard-bearers were 
placed, their silken banners, embroidered with gold- 
bullion, floating idly in the soft evening breeze. In the 
centre of the court was O'Flaherty seated on his raven 
steed. [le had hastily attired himeelf in an elegant 
quilted jacket of green satin, that was trimmed with 
massive gold lace, while round his neck was acostly gold 
chain of exquisite workmanship, and studded with em- 
eralds and rubies. He wore long buff-colored boots of 
Spanish leather, the tops curiously ornamented, and the 
heels adorned with chaste, gold spurs. . Beneath his 
jacket, and reaching to the knee, was a chain skirt, 
made of the finest Damascus steel. 

The scene was further enlivened by several beautiful 
and richly-attired ladies—the wives of some of O’Fla- 
herty’s knights. ‘Their dark hair, flashing eyes, and 
olive-tinted skin, proclaimed them atonce to be of Span- 
ish origin. Every lady had upon her wrist a hooded 
faleon, whose tinkling bells, mingling with the laughter 
of the fair dames, made pleasant music. Several beau- 
tiful Italian greyhounds added to the picturesqueness of 
the scene, the gorgeousness of which filled Lyster with 
astonishment and admiration. It was as if he had stum- 
bled upon an enchanted palace in that wild and desolate 
country. 

As he entered under the archway, followed by his re- 
tinue, O'Flaherty rode forward to meet him and gave 
him welcome, as the courier of an ally, to the Caislean- 
na-Circe. 

Between the O’Plahertys and the O’Malleys, the best 
possible understanding had always existed; for each sept 
was powerful and eapable of rendering the other great 
support in times of danger. 

Lyster briefly made known the desires of Grace to 
form an alliance, and O'Flaherty listened with consider- 
able pride, for he saw at onee how it would increase his 
possessions and his power. 

Having heard all that Lyster had to say, who wooed 
right well in Grace’s name, O'Flaherty replied that he 
would take twenty-four hours to consider his answer, 
and in the meantime ordered a sumptuous feast to be 
prepared, 

The night was one of revel. 
marred the gathering — 

‘* Put in the hall there feast to night 

Fall many a kern and many a knight, 
And gentle dames, and clansmen strong, 
And wandering bards, with store of song. 
The board is piled with smoking kine, 
And smooth bright cups of Spanish wine, 
And fish and fowl from stream and shaw, 
And fragrant mead and usquebaugh.” 


No thought of danger 


Jest and song enlivened the board, and the harpers 
sang to martial music, the many daring adventures of 
the bold owner of Caislean-na-Circe. 

So passed the night away in wild revelry, and when 





brief hour’s rest. 
The day was devoted to merriment, and hawks and 
hounds contributed in no small degree to the sport. 





[. At the expiration of the twenty-four hours, O'Flaherty 
‘informed Lyster, that having carefully considered the 
| proposition, he saw plainly that the union of two such 
| powerful clans, could not fail to be of the greatest ad- 
vantage in keeping back the advance of Elizabeth's in- 
vaders, and therefore he accepted the western chieftain - 
ess as his wife. 

Lyster was dismissed, loaded with presents for Grace, 
and a request that the nuptials might be hurried for- 
ward with all speed. 

As the young Saxon wended his way back to Doona, 
his reflections were of a painful nature, for ina measure 
he was concerting with the enemies of his country. It 
is true, he had no alternative but to obey the bidding of 
the inflexible Grace, nor could he have taken advantage 
of any opportunity that might have presented itself to 
escape, since the fair Alice was held as a hostage for 
the faithful performance of his errand, and he did not 
doubt for a moment, that her hfe would haye been for- 
feited for any dereliction on his part. 

He reached Doona in safety, where Grace listened to 
the result of his journey with ill-concealed pleasure, for 
it was another step advanced towards the goal she was 
pressing forward to—another point won in the bold game 
she was playing, the stakes of which were Power. 

But though success af.er suecess was crowning her ef- 
forts, it could not stifle the desire for vengeance which 
still burned streng within her. “Iwas true Mae Mahon 
was dead, his possessions and followers hers; but 'Tom- 
assa Kua—the scout and murderer of her worshipped 
husband—where was he? Every effort she had used 
so far to trace him had proved fruitless, notwithstand- 
ing she had employed a desperate band of Creaghts to 
3 our the country in search of the fagitive. But his pe- 
euliar cunning and intimate knowledge of the mountain 
region had, enabled him to elude the vigilance of his 
hunters. 

In return for the service he bad rendered, Grace of- 
fered Lyster his liberty, and the use of a galley to con- 
vey him to Chester; but before deciding upon what 
course to pursue, he determined te take counsel with 
Alice. 

Accordingly ke craved permission to have a_ private 

interview with his countrywoman, which being granted, 
he hurried to her. 
Alice greeted him warmty, and did not attempt to 
conceal her joy at his safe return. She was looking well 
new, for under the care of the gentle Moriat, she had ra- 
pidly recovered from the effeets of the shock she had 
sustained. 

“Right glad I am to see thee back again,” she said as 
Lyster entered, “Thou hast ever been in my thoughts. 
And I confess to having suffered much anxiety on thy 
account.” 

“Tam pleased at that,” he answered, “ for I know of 

no one amongst my acquaintances whose confession, that 
I was of sufficient importance to cause anxiety, would be 
more weleome than thine own.” 
“Nay, but how is this ?” she asked in surprise. * Re- 
member thy words to me before we left England—that 
thou loved truly, toyed only one, and between you and 
that one, none other could come.’ Methinks she would 
not be pleased an she heard thee now.” 

“Do not chide me, Alice, for my heart is as true as 
steel,” he answered, ina somewhat saddened tone. 

“I chide not,” she said. “ But from bitter experience 
I can feel for the heart that misplaces its confidence. 
This lady of thine must not be deceived. If thou hasi 
pledged thyself to her, and won her love, by all that is 
most dear and honorable to thee, by all that is sacred, 
break not the trust.” 

* Ah, Alice what a problem the human heart is !” he 
answered. ‘ And how we hold the happiness of each 
other in our grasp! I begin to think that this wild 
Queen of the West was right, when she described me as 
anadventurer. When I undertook to accompany thee 
here, 1 was wilfully blind to the consequences of the 
step L was taking. But reflection has come at ast, and 
being in the Queen of England’s service, and having ab- 
sented myself without her leave, [ can no longer be ob- 
livious to the fact, that she will proclaim me a traitor. 
Thou knowest how embittered she is against these Irish 
rebels; and she looks upon any assistance rendered them 
by her subjects, as a crime against the state. How then 
ean L return, and what exeuse can I offer for my ab- 
sence ?” 

“Tam grieved to the heart,” Alice answered, “ when 
I remember how much Iam responsible for this. I 
think I must have been laboring under some spell or 
strange delusion, when | undertook this journey. But 
the true love of a woman is so strong, that it undoubtedly 
gets the better of her judgment, and deadens the keen- 
ness of her other senses.” 

** Even as the love of a man may lead him to 
destruction,” he answered, 





“The love of a man is different to the love of a wo- 
man,” she said. “It is more fiery and passionate, but 
seldom so lasting. The woman who truly loves never 


onward in their mad carcer, he must have been a daunt-| the grey light of dawn crept up from the eastern sky,| wanders, until her hope, her love, her confidence have 
less foe indeed, who would have offered any opposition to many a throbbing head sought the pillow, to snatch a been betrayed.” 


~ “ And is it not so with thee ?” he asked, hurriedly. 
She paused for afew moments, and a look of trouble 
,crossed her face. She felt that to speak the truth she 


















































must answer “ Yes;” but it is painful beyond the ex-' 
pression of words, to have to sperk one sentence of 
harshness against those who have been dear tous, more 
especially when the mysterious hand of Death has drawn 
an impenetrable veil between us. Itis meet that all, 
bitterness should be buried in the grave, and nothing | 
ill of the dead be spoken. Poor Alice felt the full force of 
this. But had she not proved her devotion to the dead! 
man by leaving her country to once again be near him ? 
It was true he was beyond the reach alike of praise or 
blame; but when she remembered how he had sworn to 
be true to her, how he had broken his yow and given 
his hand to another woman, she could not help but blame 
him. 

‘I dare not say ‘ No’ to thy question,” she answered 
at length, “ for it would be an untruth; but L cannot 
bear to think harshly of him who won the freshest af- 
fections of my girl’s heart. And yet, now that the first 
delirium of the dream has passed away, my more ma- 
tured judgment shows me that my trust was ungener- 
ously betrayed, and that the conduectof this unhappy 
man, who found an untimely grave far from kith and 
kin, is open to gravest censure. How ean I confess 
more? Even this much pains me deeply.” 

“ Alice, thy mind is the noblest of the noble,” Lyster 
said, as he approached and took her hand. “ [t is said 
that a woman never becomes possessed of her first lover. 
1 am not prepared to admit or deny this. But though 
thou hast been deeply wronged, thy nature is too full of 
the Divine charity to harshly blame the wronger. May 
the errors of Hubert weigh lightly when he stands be- 
fore the bar of a higher tribunal! It is not for us to sit 
in judgment upon the inscrutable workings of the hu- 
man mind, which in a moment may cause a man io forget 
home, country, kindred, even his God. Hubert is dead; 
you and | live; and we have yet our part to play in this 
strange drama of life.” 

“ Thou art, right,” she answered. “ And let as en- 
deavor to play that part to the best of our ability— 
well; and protiting by the example set, endeavor to ayvid 
the errors into which he fell. For my own part, my 
ties in England are so few that [ have no mind to re- 
turn. I have found such a true friend here in’ the 
gentle and amiable Mcriat, that | am inclined to remain. 
But thou are different—the noble service rendered to 
me will never be forgotten. But duty ealls thee to Eng- 
land—duty to thy country and the lady to whom thou 
art pledged. Gio,and my prayers shall ever be for thy 
welfare and happiness.” 

He still held her hand. 
reproachfully, as he said: 

“ Alice, am such a mystery that thy woman’s in- 
stinct cannot read my heart? While Hubert Dillon 
lived, I would not have breathed one word that could 
have been thought dishonorable. But his death un- 
chains my tongue, as it also sets free thy own heart. I 
love but one love truly; and between mc and that one 
none other shall come. I swear it inthe sight of 
heaven. But that one is thyself, Aliee—nay, do not 
start—I have long secretly and silently loved thee. If 
there is no reciprocity, do not think that by a single 
word or deed, L will attempt to coeree thee into placing 
thy happiness in my keeping. But [ dare to think that 
I hold some corner in thy heart, that thou hast some 
feeling for me, deeper than that possessed for either 
friend or brother.”’ 

He had taken both her hands in his now, and plead- 
ed with the eloquence begotten by the fervency of 
his passion. Her face which was searlet with the 
maidenly blush, was partly turned from him; but he 
tried to peer into her eyes,that he might read what her 
answer was likely to be. He paused, as if waiting for 
her to speak: but she was silent, and her heaving 
bosom told how great was her emotion, 

“Tgo back to the night,” he continued, “ that I 
watched over thee in thy slumbers in the dungeon be- 
neath this castle; and T remember how in thy dreams 
my name was murmured, and T augured well from 
that. Butif T have arrogated too much to myself—if 
with an unpardonable presumption L have soared too 
high in daring to confess my love, Lerave forgiveness, 
and thou shalt never more be troubled with my pre- 
sence. Spain offers a wide field for enterprise. My 
sword buckled on to espouse her cause, 1 may yet 
win empty fame, though it be at the cost of honor. I 
have not a single tie to bind me to my own country. 
There is little chance for an unknown and unfriended 
man, to distinguish himself in Elizabeth’s service. And 
without thee there will he little worth living for, and 
I shall throw myself upon the great tide of events, as 
a waif, to drift away to a nameless grave.” 

She turned her face to him now, and with her truth- 
ful loving eyes looked full into his. 

“ Lyster,” she said, “thy service to me gives thee 
a right to speak, as thou hast spoken and I should be 
worse than ungrateful were 1 to utter one word of 
reproach. The time is past for false sentiment, and 
you and | had better speak as becomes a man and 
woman. The cause of Spain is too false for such a 
noble heart as thine to espouse. England cannot af- 
ford to part with such a son. Thou hast shown me 
my own mind, ‘Thou hast taught me that there is a 


He looked into. her face half 
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feelings than those which float upon the surface. Thou 
hast my hand—take my heart; andif T can make thy 
life happy Tam yours. I may not beable to give you 
the passionate love I bore for your dead friend, but I 
ean at least give you a woman’s trne devotion, 

His arms stole around her waist; he drew her to 
him and kissed her. 

“This is happiness, indeed,” he said; “ and there 
is no sacrifice that would be too great to make for the 
sake of acquiring such bliss. But in this moment of 
triumph L must not forget the position in which 7 
stand—that of a penniless adventurer.” 

“Thou must return to England,” she answered, 
* and appeal to the clemency of the queen.” 

“Nay, sweet Alice, that can never be. he cle- 
mency of the queen forsooth! To languish ina 
prison for a year or two, while her gracious majesty 
considered what clemency she should extend to- 
wards me, whether it should be expulsion from the 
country in disgrace, or application of that curer 
of all ills—the headsman’s axe. No, Alice, having 
won the stakes, Lam not disposed to part with them 
so easily. [ preter, with thy approval, to cast my 
lot in with these people, who sre bravely struggling, 
with devoted patriotism, to free their country from the 
yoke of the invader. We can do as hundreds of our 
country people have done before, become settlers here, 
acquire land and property, and wait for the coming day 
of amnesty; for rest assured that sooner or later, Eliza- 
beth will be compelled to see the mistaken policy she is 
pursuing with her Irish subjects,”* 

This policy was not only a mistaken but a eruel one, 
and must ever restas a stain upon the escutcheon of 
Elizabeth, who, by a figure of speech, was styled the 
Virgin Queen. She adopted the most efficacious means 
for “ uprooting the plants of vice,” as she called the 
Irish, for she completely depopulated whole districts of 
the country, so that the queen was often assured that 
there was nothing left for her majesty to reign over but 
ashes and dead eareases. ‘This iron-handed policy pro- 
duced the most effectual species of absenteeship, for it 
sent outof the world those who were not driven, by 
other means, out of the country, exterminating more 
than athird of tho native population. Not only did she 
exercise the greatest cruelty towards the natives, but 
she rejoiced in every opportunity of having recourse 
thereto; for when iuformed that some chiefs had risen 
in insurrection, she replied: 

“So much the better; we shall have more confisea- 
tion.” 

We may be pardoned for a further digression, and re- 
vert to her policy with reference to the Chureh. She 
was styled Governess of the Church, and in her reign 
the first-fruits and twentieth parts of all revenues were 
restored to the crown, and the form of electing prelates 
by deans and chapters, by virtue of a writ called 
Conge d’elire, was entirely abolished in Ireland, as at- 
tended with unnecessary delays and cest, and deroga 
tory to the royal prerogative. This act was strenuously 
opposed by the bishops, but it passed; and by it the 
Crown, without the concurrence cither of the Parlia- 
ment or of the Convocation, was vested with the whole 
spiritual power, so that the queen might repress all here- 
sies, establish or repeal all canons, alter every point of 
discipline, ordain or abolish any right or ceremony. 
Whoever refused to take the oath acknowledging her 
majesty’s supremacy, was incapacitated from holding 
any office; and whoever denied that supremacy, or at- 
tempted to deprive the queen of her prerogative, for- 
feited for the first offense allhis goods and chattels, for 
the second was subjected to a penalty of a pre- 
muniere, but the third offense was deemed treason, 
and was punished with death, 

“There is truth in what thou sayest, Lyster,” an- 
swered Alice, “and since our destinies must hence- 
forth be woven together, I accept thy decision as final. 
We will remain here.” 

“And when wilt thou become my wife, Alice?” 
he asked. 

“When it pleases thee, and circumstances permit,” 
she answered.” 

He kissed her, and said, reverently : 

“Darling, heaven grant that the ‘new love born of 
the old’ may bring thee happiness and peace.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SIEGE OF CAISLEAN-NA-CIRCE, 


In accordance with the customs of those days, as 
well as the present time, in many parts of Ireland, 
the ceremony of along wooing was dispensed with; 
and as soon as Grace received the intimation that 
O'Flaherty was willing to aecept her as his wife, she 
set about preparing for her marriage. 

These preparations consisted for the most part of 
garrisoning her coastward castles, and placing them 
in a thorough state of defence. Doona, Wildaynit, and 


*Queen Elizaeth, being driven to extremity by the constant wars 
in treland, ordered a base coinage to be sent throughout the coun- 
try, and there accepted as sterling money. It brought a disgrace 
alike on herself and her advisers. This scheme was reccomend- 
ed by Sir John Perrot, and it impoverished and spread discon- 
tent throughout the army.—‘‘ Annals of Ireland,” by the Four 
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Clare were strengthened and fortified, while all the 
galleys were refitted and put in condition for active 
service, 

These steps were taken for two reasons—first, be- 
cause Grace wished to be equal in power and strength 
with her future husband; and secondly, because when 
the union of two such powerful clans became known 
in England, the chieftainess knew that Elizabeth’s 
rage would have no bounds. For these unions of in- 
terests frustrated the queen’s tactics, which were to 
stir up civil dissensions amongst the Irish, and by dis- 
seminating them, render them an easy prey to her 
troops. 


When Grace had thus set her house in order, as it 
were, she notified O'Flaherty that she was ready. The 
day was appointed, and the wild Queen of the West 
once more became a wife, ‘The ceremony was made 
the occasion of a wild revel, which was kept up for 
two weeks; and the castle of Caislean-na-Circe was 
filled with all the nobles and chiefs of that part of the 
country. It was purely a marriage de convenance, for 
on neither side were there any of those feelings of 
affection, which should fill the breast of man and wife. 

With Grace, the great object was to acquire power, 
and in this she admirably succeeded; for the grey mare 
soon proved the better horse, and she ruled her hus. — 
band with an iron will. He acknowledged the superior- — 
ity of the western chieftainess, and gave himself up toa 
life of indolence and dissipation, passing the time be- — 
tween hunting and revelling. 

As Grace had prophecied, the news of her marriage — 
with O'Flaherty soon reached England, and the queen 
flew into a terrible passion, as she saw that the “ Trish 
difficulty” was hydra-headed, and almost defied her 
power to crush it. 

She called a meeting of her council, and the threat-- 
ening aspect of affairs in the West of lreland was 
seriously debated. The resources of Elizabeth had 
been taxed to the utmost. The army was weakened, 
the people dissatistied, and popular opinion was de- 
cidedly against the queen, owing to the failures that. 
attended her attempts to Seidiese taabiaal to submission. 

The terrible O’Malley’s and ©’Faherty’s had ever 
been a source of constant trouble; and now that they 
had united their power, they presented a still mowe 
formidable front, and the aspect of affairs was any- 
thing but cheering. 

But Queen Elizabeth was by no means the woman 
to be daunted, even when the odds were against her, 
and she was determined to make a bold effort to rise 
superior to the present difficulties, The growth of 
this power must be stopped, the castles of these ter- + 
rible people were to be destroyed, an iron-handed 
policy must subdue the rebellious spirit of the un- 
grateful trish, and with the blessings of God tram. 
quility be restored to'the country. These were Pijizg. 
beth’s words to her ministers, who fully accaiesced 
with their royal mistress. 

Orders were at onee issued fora thoasand picked 
troops to instantly embark for Ireland; while special 
messengers were despatched to the governor of Con- 
naught, with instructions to concentrate his soldiers, 
so that a final blow might be delivered at the power 
of Grace and her husband, 

Grace did not long remain ignorant of the prepara- 
tions, that were being carried on to attack her, and as 
she learnt that efforts were to be made to reduce the 
stronghold of Caislean-na-Circe, as being the key, as 
it were, to the western region, she took ianindillatc 
steps to place herself in a thorough state of defence. 

She organized a body of trained scouts who were 
seattered about the mountains in such a position that 
they could watch every avenue of approach and in- 
stantly apprise their mistress when the troops came 
in sight. These scouts were to signal one to the 
other, and so on to the castle, by means of beacon 
fires, which were to be lighted the moment danger 
was near. 

At Caislean-na-Circe, everything that could be 
thought of was being done, to enable the sa@onghold 
to withstand a siege. A large stock of provisions was 
laid in. The number of the defenders was in- 
creased by contingents from Doona, Clare and Kil- 
davnit, while large quantities of ammunition were 
secured, and a galley Joad of arquebuses purchased 
from Spain. And so, amid the excitement incidental 
to such preparations, the time slipped by; but still there 
were no signs of the approach of the queen’s troops, 
and Grace began to think that the attack had been 
abandoned. 

At length, at tho close of an usually sombre day, the 
peak of the highest mountain that looked down upon 
the Lough was suddenly illumined by the flare of a signal 
fire, a the occupants of the castle knew that the 
hated Saxons were in their territory. 

The English had forced their way through many 
difficulties, and succeeded at length in gaining a pass op- 
posite the castle whore they encamped to the number of 
five thousand picked troops, under some of the most, 
able leaders. 





To continued in our next}. 


























Of all the elves that are so neat, 
‘There's none so fair as Fairy ! 
The patter of her little feet 
Is ever quick and airy! 
Her cheeks were like the woodland r se, 
_ Could roses dimple, — 
Nor is there any flow'r that grows 
More fresh and simple ! 


The little witch is wondrous wise 
And merry-minded, 

When by the sunshine in her eyes 
My own are blin‘ed. 

Could she but feel the bliss I steal 
From her sweet laughter, 

The puss would be afraid of me 
Forever after ! 


WAT TYLI 





TYLER: 
Or, Nobles and Serfs. 















































By William Harrison Ainsworth, 
AUTHOR OF “ROOKWOOD,” &c., &c. 


BOOK I. 
THE INSURRECTION. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 


FRIDESWIDE. 
"The insurgents’ last day in Canterbury was spent in 
- feasting and carousing, and in plundering the Abbey of 
 §t. Vincent, and two or three smaller religious houses ; 
but no further attempt was made upon the treasures of 
the cathedral. 
The leaders continued to occupy the Archbishop’s 
—. where they held their councils and issued their 
ecrees. 
By this time such numbers had flocked to their stand- 
ard that the city was quite full, and the monasteries 
and religious houses wére invaded. 
Five hundred citizens of Canterbury had enrolled 
themselves in the revolutionary army, and signified 
their intention of accompanying them in their march to 
London. 
To the command of this division, which were far 
better accoutered than the others, Conrad Basset was 
— 

hen the grand muster of the army was made before 
Wat Tyler and the outlaw, a young woman, of gigantic 
size, and strongly proportioned, presented herself, and 
desired to accompany the host. 
__. The two leaders regarded her with wonder. Though 

‘her frame was large, it was well-proportioned, and her 
features, though masculine, were not coarse in ex- 
ssion; nor could she be termed ill-looking. 

She gave her name as Frideswide, and described her- 
self as the daughter of Maurice Balsam, the miller of 
_ Fordwici. 

In age, Frideswide was not more than three-and- 
twenty. 

Though the two rebel leaders had resolved to allow 
no woman to accompany the host, they were so much 
strack by this Amazon’s appearance that they felt in- 
clined to make an exception in her favor. 

While they were conferring together, Frideswide 
said,“ I do not care to boast, but there is no man in 
Kent, be he whom he may, who can drawa stronger bow 
than I can, or lift a heavier weight. Give me a quarter- 
staff, and you shall see what I can do!” 

And, her request being complied with, she added 
“ Now let any man strike me, if he can!” 

On this, there was a general laugh among the as- 
semblage, but no one accepted the challenge. 

However, when she told them they were afraid of her, 
a sturdy fellow stepped forward, brandishing a staff, and 
bade her look to herself. 

Whether he was in jest or earnest matters not, but he 
quickly gota hard crack on the pate, that stretched 


cheers of the beholders. 


“Tam ready for twenty more!” 
But no one ventured to attack her. 


set, 


CHAVTER XXXVIIL. 
as had never before been witnessed in England. 


villages. 


sented a singularly wild appearance. 


‘ him on the ground, amid the derisive laughter and 


After this proof of her strength and skill, the in- 
_ surgent leaders decided that Frideswide should be al- 
lowed to accompany the army, and she was placed with 
the Canterbury men, under the command of Conrad 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE REBELS FROM CANTERBURY 


Five hundred citizens of Canterbury, as we have al- 
ready stated. had volunteered to accompany the mareh|chantry, and entering the little fane without any of her 
to London; but still the majority of the host was com-|attendants, knelt down at the altar, and offered up 
‘posed of peasantry supplied by the different Kentish|heart-felt thanks for her deliverance from the rebels, 


An attempt was made to keep them together, and 
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compel them to march in companies, but this was 
found impracticable. 


Trumpets were sounded, and drums beaten, as the 
leaders rode forth from the west gate, followed by this | 
strange and disorderly host; and so vast were the, 
numbers, that much delay occurred before all came 
forth. 
The leaders, however, would not proceed on the march, 
till the entire force was collected on the plain outside 
the city. 
When all the stragglers had come up, John Ball took 
his mule to the top of a mound, and from his elevated 
position preached a sermon to the vast assemblage, tak- 
ing for his text this couplet of his own composition:— 

Waen Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ? 
‘* Who, indeed ?” he demanded, in a loud, mocking 
voice. “ Not the father of the human race. I tell you, 
my brethren,” he continued, increasing in fervor as he 
went on, “ that by nature all men were born equal, and 
that there ought to be no ranks, no distinctions. By 
nature all men are free, and bondage and servitude, 
which were never designed by Heaven, but have been 
invented by our wicked oppressors, ought to be abolish- 
ed. Heaven has, at last, given you the means of re- 
covering your liberty, andof regaining your rightful 
place in the social scale, and if you neglect it, the blame 
will rest with yourselves. Strike the blow now, and 
you will all be free, all equally rich, all equally noble, 
aud all be possessed of equal authority 


singular and striking picture. 

Stactioned on the top of the mound, which rose : 
the flat plain, was the friar, seated on his mule, with his 
cowl thrown back on his shoulders, and his features in- 
flamed by excitement. 


leaders, with Conrad Basset, Hothbrand, and several 
others, all on horseback. 

Not far from them stood Frideswide, accoutred in 
breast-plate and casque, and bearing a two-handed 
sword on her broad shoulders. 

Near the Amazon, and completely dwarfed by her, 


the Dartford men, 

Round and about stood the vast, disorderly host, with 
their wild, fierce visages. turned towards the friar. 
Those nearest him listened to his discourse, but those 
at distance shouted loudly. 

The background of the picture was furmed by the 


majestic cathedral, 

When the friar descended from the mound, Wat Tyler 
rode up to his place, and drawirg his sword, cried out, 
in a voice that was heard by all, “ To Rochester 
Castle !” 

A tremendous shout answered him, and immediately 
afterwards the whole host set off. 

During their march to Rochester, which occupied 
the whole of the day, they conducted themselves as if 
they were in an enemy's country, plundering several 
large mansions, and two or three convents, and slaying 
all who resisted them. 


license. 

Of course, the hamlets consisting only of cottages of 

the peasantry were respected, but all larger habitations 

were — 
Thus, like a swarm of locusts, did the insurgents 

sweep on, devouring all before them, and spreading 

terror and confusion throughout the country. 

They did not enter Faversham, but passed through 

Chartham and Chilham, and along the foot of the hills, 

and somewhat late in the evening reached Rochester 


Nor did their leaders attempt to check ferocity and h 


‘her with the utmost respect. Her ladies only accom- 
panied her to the nunnery; all her male attendants, in- 


The citizens of Canterbury were far better armed and/cluding Chaucer and Messer Benedetto, were sent to 
accoutered, and carried a banner and pennons. he hostel. 


The Prioress was greatly rejoiced to sce her, and 
heartily congratulated her on her escape. After par- 
taking of some refreshment, the Princess had a private 
interview with the Lady Isabel in the locutory. Iler 
first inquiries were concerning Editha, and she was not 
surprised te hear that the young, damsel had sought an 
asylum in the priory. 

“When 1 offered, on a former occasion, to take her 
into my household,” she said, “ you seemed opposed to 
the plan. Are you stiil of the same opinion ?” 

“No,” replied the Prioress. ‘‘ Were your Highness 
to renew your gracious proposal, I would gladly ac- 
cept it.” 

“tT think you judge wisely,” said the Princess. 
“With me she will be out of this daring rebel’s power, 
should he attempt to regain possession of her. Since 
you agree to my proposal, I will take her with me now. 

“It will be hard to part with her,” sighed the Prior- 
ess; “ but I will not allow my feelings to influence me. 
She shall go with you.” 

So saying, she struck the bell, and the summons was 
instantly answered by Sister Eudoxia. 

“ Bid Editha come hither,” she said. 

When the young damsel appeared, and had made an 
obeisance to the Princess, who received her so gracious: 
ly before, she told her what had been arranged. 

“ Must I then leave you, holy mother ?” cried Editha, 


” unable to repress her tears. “ Think me not ungrateful, 
Atthis juncture, the whole scene presented a very gracious madam, if I seem loth to go,” she added, to the 


Princess, ‘‘ but I have been so happy here. I have never 
desired to stay beyond these walls; and now, less than 


ever.” 


“°Tis best you should go, child,” said the Lady Isabel, 


controlling her emotion. “In the troublous times that 
Immediately beneath him were the two insurgent] ®T® likely to occur, you will be safer with the Princess 

: than with me. I gladly, therefore, commit you to her 
care,” 


“But may I not return to you again?” cried Editha. 
“ Certainly,” said the Princess, “I shall not detain 


you against your inclinations.” 


‘“When you are accustomed to Court life, child,” said 


where Liripipe, Grouthead, Curthose, and the rest of the Prioress, gravely, yet kindly, “ you will not desire 


to return to me.” 
To prevent further remonstrance, she added quickly : 
“ Buttime presses. You must prepare for your jour- 
ney.’ 

“An instant!” cried Editha. ‘Then addressing the 
Princess, she said, “ Perchance your Highness may not 


walls of the ancient city and the lofty spire of the have heard what has happened since your departure ?” 


“ Yes, I have told her all,” remarked Lady Isabel. 

“ Fear nothing,” said the Prineess. ‘Henceforth you 
will be under my protection.”’ 

Editha, however, still clung to the Prioress, and 
would gladly have remained with her, but finding this 
impossible, she bade her farewell 

** Farewell my betoved child!” eried the Lady Isabel, 
embracing her affectionately. “I shall not forget you 
in my prayers. May all good saints watch over you!” 

With a heart too full for utterance, Editha then left 
the room. 

“Rest easy, Isabel,” said the Princess, who was 
much touched by the scene. ‘I will be a mother to 
er.” 

It was an additional distress to Editha that she could 
not take leave of her mother, for it chanced that Dame 
Tyler was not at the priory on that day, and there was 
not enough time to send for her. However, Sister Eu- 
doxia undertook to convey to her the daughter’s tender- 
est adieux. 

Editha did not see the Prioress again before her de- 
parture. Calm as she seemed, the Lady Isabel would 
not trust herself to another interview; but sent a mes- 


. 





where they were warmly welcomed by the inhabitants. 
Sir John de Newtoun, constable of the castle, was at 
once summoned to surrender; but as he hanged the 


“ Now let another come on!” exclaimed Frideswide;| messenger sent to him, preparations were made fong the 


assault on the morrow. 
FEND OF BOOK THE FifST. 





BOOK Il. 
THE YOUNG KING. 
CHAPTER IL 
EDITHA IS APPOINTED ONE OF THE PRINCESS’ 
ATTENDANTS. 
After her encounter with the insurgents, outside the 


When the host issued forth from the west gate it] walls of Canterbury, the Princess of Wales continued 
really presented an extraordinary spectacle, and such{her journey with the urmost expedition, and made no 


halt till she reached Dartford. 
On arriving there, she alighted at St. Edmond’s 





As she subsequeutly rode through the village, on her 
way to the priory, where she intended to pass an hour| park and domain of Greenwich. Yet her gaze rested 
‘with Lady Isabel, the few inhabitants left behind treated! aot long on heath or park, but followed the course of the 


sage to the young damsel by Sister Eudoxia. It was 
simply this : 

**Come back when you will. Your cell shall always be kept 
for you,”" 

As to Sister Eudoxia, she managed to put some con- 
straint upon herself till Editha was gone; but when she 
had seen the last of] her, she burst into a flood of tears. 
All the sisters, indeed, were grieved to lose the young 
damsel, who was a geueral favorite; and many a wistful 
glence followed her as she rode off with the Princess’ 
train. 

Since other arrangements could not be made, she was 
placed on a pillion behind one of the grooms. 


CHAPTER I. 
ELTHAM PALACE, 

So sad was the young damsel, that for more than an 
hour she scarcely noticed any object; but at length she 
| became aware that they were mounting a beautifully 

wooded hill, and on reaching its summit, a magnificent 
| prospect burst upon her. 
From the lofty eminence gained by the cavaleade she 





concluding with an earnest prayer that their evil design|looked down upon a dark heathy plain, stretching far 
Armed for the most part with pikes, scythes, and|might be defeated. 
flails, and wearing their ordinary habiliments, they pre- 


and wide, and, even then, known as Blackheath. 
On the right, this plain was bounded by the royal 
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Thames, now illumined by the setting sun, to London, | 
which she beheld for the first time. 

Struck with wonder at the sight, she could scarcely 
believe it real. Yes; there was the great city of which | 
she had heard so much. ‘There was the grim old Tower, | 


Majesty a description of them,” she said. “Remain with 
me till to-morrow, 1 pray you,” 
These arrangements made, the Princess alighted, and 
entered the palace with her ladies. 
The delay that had occurred afforded Editha an op- 


cowes, like a court popinjay as he was, but he could 





not compare with De Valletort. 
Sir Simon Burley was somewhat older than De Val- 

letort, but a noble-lookir g personage in ey ery way. 
Behind rode three esquires, and as many pages, all 


with its strong walls and battlements, and its frowning portunity of looking round the quadrangle, and she was | extremely well-mounted,and apparelled in royal livery. 


keep, with the royal standard floating above it. There greatly struck by its magnitude and beauty ; while she | 
was the ancient bridge, with its many narrow pointed | 
arches, its fortified gates at either end, and picturesque | 
There | 
was old St. Paul’s, with its massive roof and its lofty) 
Beyond was the Savoy, the number of retainers. 
‘positively enraptured when she beheld the grand ban- 
| queting-hall, with its richly carved screen, its gallery 
|for minstrels, its magnificent open timber roof, and un- 


old habitations closely packed betwen the gates. 


spire shooting to the sky. 
prlatial residence of John O’Gaunt, the proud Duke of 
Lancaster. Other noble mansions, monastic buildings 
and churches, there were on either side of the river, 
but nothing that charmed the young damsel so much as 
the distant Abbey cf Westminster. 

Seeing how interested she was with the view, Chaucer 
who was riding a little in advance, drew in the rein, and 
pointed out to ber all the principal structures. But she 
needed not the poet's information, for she had recog- 
nized them at once. 

While they were conversing, a large castelated man- 
sion, hitherto sereened by trees, suddenly came in sight, 
and as she glanced at Chaucer to inquire its designation, 
he told her it was the Palace of Eltham. 

“The palace was built more than a hundred years 
ago,” he said; “and ever since its completion it has been 
a royal residence. Henry the Third kept his Christmas 
here in 1269; and some fifteen years ago our late re- 
doubted sovereign, Edward the Third, entertained here 
the captive John of France. A magnificent entertain- 
ment it was, and worthy of the great monarch. We had 
a tournament, at which the King himself, and the Prince 
of Wales and all the royal dukes jousted; and a ball, at 
which all the fairest dames of the court were present. 
Never before, nor since, have I beheld so many lovely 
women as on that occasion. There was one surpassingly 
beautiful person present, who is now buried in a con- 
vent.” 

Editha did not notice the latter observation, but said, 
“ Does the Prmeess make Eltham Palace her chief resi- 
dence ?” 


“ Generally, she is with the Court, wherever it may 
be—at Windsor, Shene, Westminster, or the Tower— 
but she is often here. One reason why she is so much 
attached to the place is, that she spent many happy 
hours here with her valiant consort, the Black Prince.” 

“Tdo not wonder at it,” said Editha. ‘Ah, I should 
have liked to see that brave Prince,” 

“ You may see one who is equally brave. though he 
has not earned such distinction—his brother, the Duke 
of Laneaster. Besides, you will see his son, the King.” 

“Does the King resemble his noble sire ?” asked 
Editha. 

“ Not much,” replied Chaucer. 
Princess, his mother.” 

“Then he must be very handsome.” 

“T doubt not you will think so, fair damsel,” observed 
Chaucer with a smile. 

By this time they were close upon the palace, anda 
trumpet was blown to announce the Princess’ approach. 

It was a vast and stately edifice, comprehending four 
quadrangles, entirely surrounded by high walls, and an 
unusually broad and deep moat. Access was given to 
the palace, at the north and south, by a stone bridge 
with three arches, each bridge being protected by an 
embattled and turreted gateway 

Besides a noble banqueting-hall, the palace contained 
a chapel and a suite of state apartments. 

A fair pleasance and a large tilt yard were attached to 
the mansion, and the royal demesnes comprehended no 
less than three parks, each well-timbered and well- 
stocked with deer. 

Passing through the gate, which was thrown wide 
open by the halberdiers stationed at it, and crossing the 
bridge the Princess rode into the principal court, where 
a crowd of servants in the royal liveries, with a chamber- 
lain at their head, having a gold chain round his neck, 
and bearing a white wand, were waiting to receive her. 

Already, tidings had been received at the palace of 
the rising at Dartford, and the march of the rebels to 
Rochester; and much anxiety being felt for the royal 
lady, her safe arrival was hailed with the greatest satis- 
faction. 

These sentiments were conveyed to her by the cham- 
berlain in a lengthened address, which, perhaps, the oc- 
casion might warrant, but which proved somewhat te- 
dious. 

Before dismounting, the Princess despatched a 
mounted messenger to the King, her son, who was then 
at the Tower, to inform him of her safe return to Elt- 
ham, and begging him to come to her early on the mor- 
row, as she had matter of the utmost import to communi- 
eate to him. 

After expressing their deep obligations to the Princess 
Chaucer and Benedetto would now have taken leave of 
her Highness ; but she desired them to stay, that they 


“Tle is more like the 


might recount their adventures with the rebels to their 


King. 


lawless mep, you are the fittest persons to give his 


“Having been eye-witnesses of the proceedings of these | 


could easily perceive, through open archways, that there 
were other courts beyond, proving the great extent of 
the palace. 

That it was splendidly kept up, was shown by the 
But the young damsel was 


/equaled bay windows. 

So overpowered was she when she followed the Prin- 
cess and her ladies into this matehless hall, that she 
could seareely draw breath. Some idea of its size, 
though not of its beauty, may be formed when we men- 
tion that it was upwards of a hundred feet long, propor- 
tionately wide, and nearly fifty feet in height; the enor- 
mous rafters being of chestnut. 

After partaking of some refreshments, the Princess 
passed into the state apartments, and thence to her pri- 
vate rooms. She had treated Editha with marked kind- 
ness and consideration, and she now assigned her a 
small chamber communicating with her own rooms, and 
gave orders that she should be provided with suitable 
attire. 

Fatigued by her journey, and exhausted by the 
anxiety she had undergone, the Princess retired early 
to rest, but not before she had attended complines in 
the chapel. 

When Editha appeared next morning, arrayed in the 


beauty. 


her features. 


finding that the Princess was with her confessor in the 
oratory, she went forth into the pleasance. 





CHAPTER III. 
RICHARD OF BORDEAUX. 

Tempted to extend her walk by the extreme beauty 
of the morning, she crossed the uorth bridge, passed 
the barbacan, and entered the park. 

She had not proceeded far, when the splendid panor- 
ama she had previously contemplated opened before her, 

Once more the view ranged over Blackheath, traced 
the course of the river, and settled upon the distant city. 

And again she was gazing upon the Tower, and the 
ancient bridge adjoining it, when her attention was 
suddenly called toa small party of horsemen who had 
just entered the avenue, and were coming quickly 
along it. 

At the head of the party rode a noble-looking youth, 
so splendidly arrayed, and mounted on a charger so 
richly trapped, that Editha could not doubt it was 
the young King. 

Uncertain whether to proceed or return, she stood 
still; and, during that interval,the princely horseman, 
who was coming swiftly on, drew near. 

She could now clearly discern that his blue velvet 
mantle, lined with ermine, was embroidered all over, 
and fastened at the neck with a diamond clasp; that 
his time tunic was of cloth of silver; his girdle stud- 
ded with jewels, as was the hilt of his poinard; and 
his velvet cap richly ornamented with precious stones, 

The trappings of his charger were of blue velvet, 
decorated with the royal badge of the white heart, 
with the letter 22 worked in silver, proving, beyond 
doubt, that it was the King. 

So finely cut and delicate were the youthful mon- 
arch’s features, so smooth and blooming his cheeks, 
so long the brown locks that fell down upon his shoul- 
ders, so slight his figure, that he almost looked a dam- 
sel in male attire, especially when contrasted with the 
three nobles who followed him, all of whom were 
strongly made, and had manly visages. 

These knightly personages were the Baron de Ver- 
tain, Sir Simon Burley, and Sir Eustace de Valletort. 
The latter has already been described as the lord to 
whom Wat Tyler was vassal, and from whom he re- 
ceived his freedom. 

Sir Eustace had been a great favorite with the 
Black Prince, and was one of those to whom the hero, 
when dying, committed the care of his son. Sir 
Eustace had discharged the trust as faithfully as he 
could. 

Though the valiant knight had seen hard service in 
France, Brittany, and Castile, and had now reached | 
the middle term of life, he was still full of vigor, and} 
exceedingly handsome. His attire was not so extray- 
agant as that of de Vertain, who glittered in diamonds 
and rich stuffs, and wore parti-colored hose and cra- 





The young King was not yet sixteen. Born on 
the feast of the Epiphany, in 1367, he was 
surnamed, from the place of his birth, Richard of 
Bordeaux. He was baptised by the Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, in the Church of St. Andrew, in that fair 
city; the Bishop of Agen and the King of Minorea 
being his godfathers. 

Singularly beautiful as a child, and full of quick- 
ness and intelligence, Richard gave carly promise of 
high and uoble qualities, but he had the misfortune to 
lose his illustrious father, the Lord Edward of England, 
before his character was fully formed; and, indeed, 
the long and painful illness, sometimes attributed to 
poison, from which the Black Prince suffered, pre- 
vented him from bestowing suflicient care on his son. 
But he felt the deepest anxiety on his account, know- 
ing the dangers he would be exposed to from the de- 
signs of his ambitious uncles, and his last thoughts 
were of Richard. 

On the day after the death of his grandsire, Edward 
III, Richard, then in his eleventh year, rode, in sol- 
emn state, from the Palace of Westminster to the 
City of London, The superb procession was preceded 
by trumpeters who made the streets ring with the 
bruit of their clarions. 

Before the youthful King rode his uncle, the Duke 
of Lancaster and the Duke of Northumberland. The 
sword of state was borne by Sir Simon Burley; and 
the royal charger, trapped in cloth of gold, and havy- 


attire provided for her, everyone was astonished by her|ing a splendid plume of feathers on its head, was led 


by Sir Nicholas Bond. Richly arrayed pages walked 


She no longer looked like a simple country maiden. | on either side. 
Her slender figure was charmingly displayed by a tight- 
fitting cote hardie of green velvet; a gold girdle, from|ed all the beholders by his grace and beauty of fea- 
which hung a long chain of the same metal, loosely en-|ture. 
circled her waist, and round her fair tresses was bound | nobles, knights, and esquires, all richly apparelled. 
a snowy covrechef, that imparted additional softness to 


Clad in white velvet, the youthful monarch charm- 
Ilis retinue was composed of a vast number of 


Ou his entrance into the City, Richard was met by 
the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and the Aldermen, in 


Ever accustomed to early devotional exercises at the |their robes, accompanied by a great body of citizens 
Priory, she attended matins in the chapel, and then, }on horseback, and making a very goodly show. 


After being warmly welcomed by the civic authori- 
ties, the young King rode slowly through the streets, 
amid the ceaseless acclamations of the assembled mul- 
titude. The conduits flowed with wine; temples and 
a arches were everywhere reared; the houses 
were hung with tapestry and cloth of arras; and noth- 
ing was heard but joyous shouts, mingled with strains 
of music and the loud braying of trumpets. 

The grandest pageant was at Cheapside, where a 
mimic castle of great size was erected, on the four 
turrets of which stood beautiful damsels, all of the 
same age as the young King, and arrayed in vestments 
of white. 

On the arrival of the royal procession, these lovely 
young damsels showered leaves of gold upon the King 
and those with him; and then, descending from their 
elevated position, served them with wine in cups of 
gold. 

But this was not all. By means of some ingenious 
mechanism, which we pretend not to deseribe, an an- 
gel flew down from the summit of the castle, and 
placed a circle of gold on the young King’s brow. 

Everywhere received with demonstrations of loyal- 
ty and affection, Richard quitted the city, highly 
gratified by his visit. 

As soon as the late King’s obsequies were finished, 
Richard was crowned with extraodinary splendor at 
Westminster Abbey, the ceremony being performed 
by Simon de Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
the presence of the King’s three uncles, the Duke 
of Lancaster, the Earls of Cambridge and Bucking- 
ham, the barons, all the great officers of the Crown, 
abbots, and prelates. 

No previous coronation had been so splendid, and it 
was hoped that it portended a prosperous and a bril- 
liant reign. 

But the King, being a minor, many years must 
needs elapse before he himself could assume the reins 
of government; and these years were fraught with 
peril. 

A Council of Regency was appointed, of which his 
uncles were members, the Duke of Lancaster being 
the real head. 

Serious events soon oecurred. TTostilities were re- 
newed with France and Spain, and the truce with 
Scotland was broken. The new wars occasion enor- 
mous expenditure. Large subsidies had to be raised, 
and the burdens of the people were increased by the 
intolerable imposts. ‘To make matters worse, the wars 
were not successful. 

For the first two years of the young King’s reign, 
ample grants were obtained; but the demands were 
so incessant, that loud complaints were made} and pe- 
titions sent to Parliament, praying for the dismissal of 
the Ministers. 

Despite all efforts to remove them, they remained 
in power, and continued their exactions. Fresh taxes 
were levied, rendered especially obnoxious by the 
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mode of their collection; and these led to the rising 
we have described. 

Richard’s education was purposely neglected by his 
uncles. Sir Simon Burley, who was beloved by his 
father and trusted by his grandfather, had been ap- 
pointed his tutor. But he had not sufficient authority 
to control his reyal pupil. Elis counsels were disre- 
garded; his reproofs derided. 

However, the young King was well versed in all 
manly exercises—in tilting,. archery, wrestling, and 
delighted in field sports, in which he was allowed 
‘freely to indulge. Moreover, he was a pefect horse- 
man, 

Though endowed with excellent qualities, and pos- 
sessing a generous disposition, Richard was wayward 
and self-willed, and, even at that age, addicted to 
pleasurable pursuits. Inclined to be a great cox- 
comb, he was extravagantly fond of dress, and loaded 
himself with jewelry For one robe of cloth of gold 
adorned with precious stones, he gave thirty thousand 
marks, 

He was surrounded by flatterers somewhat older 
than himself, who encouraged his frivolous and ex- 
travagant tastes, and counterbalaned the wholesome 
advice of his, mother. 

Still, though grieviously disappointed, the Princess 
did not despair, but persuaded hetself that her son’s 
nobler qualities would be developed as he grew older, 
and that he would eventually become worthy of the 
great name he bore. 

Sir Simon Burley and Sir Eustace de Valletort were 
with the young King at the Tower, when he received 
his mother’s message, praying him to come to her at 
Eltham on the morrow, and they urged him to obey 
the summons 

Though the thoughtless young monarch was not so 
much alarmed as his attendants, by the reports he had 
heard of the insurrection, he was curious to hear some 
account of it from his mother’s lips. 

Ile, therefore, resolved to go to her, and ordered 
Sir Simon and Sir Eustace to attend him. He also de- 
cided upon taking with him the Baron de Vertain, 
who was an especial favorite. 

The royal party set out from the Tower betimes, 
and reached Eltham much earlier than was expected. 








CHAPTER IV. 

THE MEETING BETWEEN THE YOUNG KING AND EDITHA, 

After a momentary indecision, as we have «eseribed, 
Editha thought it best to turn back, but was presently 
overtaken by the young King,who graciously returned 
the obeisance she made him; and, being, much struck 
by her appearance, drew in the rein, and addressed 
her. 

“Give you good morrow, fair damsel !” he cried, 
in a blithe voice. “I marvel not you have come forth 





early, seeing the morning is so enchanting. I have 
much enjoyed my ride across the heath. I had no 
idea it was so pleasant.” 

“Tt looks delightful, my liege,’ 
timidly. 

“You are one of the Princess’ attendants, I sup- 
pose, and have just returned with her from Canter- 
bury ?” remarked the King. 

“Only from Dartford, my liege,” she replied. 

“From Dartford !” exclaimed Richard. “That was 
where the insurrection commenced. You must have 
witnessed it. Were you not greatly frightened ?” 

“I saw very little of it, my liege. I took refuge in 
the priory, and the rebels quitted the village immed- 
iately, and marched on to Rochester.” 

“*Tis well our mother did not encounter them !” 
cried the King. 

“Indeed, my liege, her Grace did encounter them 
yesterday, near Canterbury,” replied Editha. 

“Ha! Did they offer her any rudeness !” 
ed Richard, quickly. 

“No; they treated her with great respect,’ 
plied. 

“Then they are not such graceless villains as we 
deemed them !” cried the King, laughing. “You hear 
what this damsel says, my lords?” he added, turning 
to his attendants, who were close behind him. 

“We do, my liege, and are rejoiced to learn that her 
Grace sustained no injury,” observed the Baron de Ver- 
tain. “Had it been otherwise, we would have hanged 
them all.” 


, 


observed Editha, 


exclaim- 


> she re- 





“Then you must have hanged some thousands,” ob- 
served Sir Simon Burley. “Tis most fortunate her 
Grace escaped so well.” | 

‘Neither she nor her ladies were in any way moiest- | 
ed,” remarked Editha. 

While this colloquy took place, Sir Eustace de Valle- 
tort had been earnestly regarding Editha, and he now 
addressed her 


interposed Sir Eustace. “The damsel has already told 
us that she sought refuge in the priory.” 

“Twas the safest place to choose,” said the King. 
“ Convents are not always safe from rebels,” remarked 
De Vertain. “Nay, by St. Petronilla! they are fre- 


quently the first places attacked, since the occupants | 


can offer little resistance.” 

“ But the saintly Prioress of St. Mary and St. Mar- 
garet is universally beloved,” cried Editha. ‘No one 
would harm her, or the holy sisterhood with her.” 

« You speak highly of her,” observed Sir Eustace. 

“T.ought to do; for she has been as a mother to me,”’ 
replied Kditha. 

By this time the King’s approach had been discerned 
by » doe on the barbacan. 

Trumpets were blown, and drums beaten; the portals 
were thrown open, and the principal officers of the house- 
hold could be seen lining cither side of the wide palace 
gate. The chamberlain, staff in hand, had even advanced 
as far as the bridge. 

Bowing slightly and gracefully to them Richard rode 
on,and entered the palace with his tollowers. 

Sir Eustace de Valletort, who seemed to take a par- 
ticular interest in the young damsel, cast a look back at 
her as he crossed the bridge. 

“ By St. Barbe! that damsel scems to have quite capti- 
vated you, Sir Eustace,” remarked De Vertain. “And it 
must be owned she is singularly beautiful.” 

‘She greatly resembles one whom IL remember well, 
and who was accounted the ioveliest woman of her day,” 
replied Eustace. 

‘Tis not surprising, then, that this fair ereature 
should have awakened tender memories in your breast,” 
said De Vertain. 

The bustle attendant upon their entrance into the 
great court of the palace put an end to further discourse. 





CHAPTER 
EUSTACE DE VALLETORT OBTAINS 
TION FROM THE PRINCESS. 

Not expecting the King at such an early hour, the 
Princess was at mass at the time of his arrival; but as 
soon as her devotions were finished, she repaired with 
her ladies to the great hall, where she found him at 
breakfast with his attendants. 

Richard immediately arose from the table, and flying 
to meet her, bent the knee and kissed her hand. ‘his 
act of filial respect performed, his mother tenderly em- 
braced him. 

After she had received the congratulations of Sir Si- 
won Burley and the others on her eseape from the 
rebels, she was ceremoniously conducted by her son to 
the table, which was on a dais at the upper end of the 
hall. 

The Princess sat on the King’s right, and, next to her, 
on the other side, was Sir Eustace de Valletort. All 
her ladies occupied seats at the upper table. 

On the King’s left were De Vertain and Sir Simon 
Burley. Chaucer and Benedetto were placed at the 
lower table. As yet, they had had no opportunity of 
conferring with the King. By her Grace’s express or- 
ders, Editha was stationed behind the Princess’ chair. 

The Princess’ account of her meeting with the in- 
surgents was listened to with the greatest interest, and 
with evident uneasiness, by Sir Simon Burley and De 
Valletort; but Richard, who seemed surprised and 
rather amused that Sir John Holland and the young no- 
bles should return to Canterbury, did not attach much 
importance to thg insurrection, and expressed an opinion 
that it would very soon be quelled. 

“What can these wretched peasants do?” he cried. 
“Sir John and his little band ought to have seattered them 
like sheep!” 

“ Sir John thought differently,” remarked the Prin- 
cess, gravely. ‘The insurgents are stubborn and reso- 
lute, and better armed than your Majesty seems to sup- 
pose. It will be prudent and proper to make terms with 
them.” 

“ Make terms with rebels! That we shall never do!” 
exclaimed Richard, in a scornful tone. 

‘I mean that the grievances of which they justly 
complain must be redressed,” said his mother. 

“1 did not know that they had any grievances,” cried 
Richard, with a careless laugh. “Ll fancied they were 
rather too well treated by their lords.” 

“ So they are, my liege,” observed De Vertain. “They 
are far better treated than they deserve.” 

“Not so, my lord,” said the Princess. “They do not 
complain without reason. They are much oppressed, 
and the King will be badly advised if he does not listen 
to their prayers.” 

“They must address their prayers to the Council, not 
to me, madame,” said Richard. “I do not tax them.” 

“ But they say your Majesty will ruin the kingdom by 
your extravagance,” remarked De Vertain. 


_ 


SIR SOME INFORMA- 


“The leader of the Dartford rebels is a smith, named |" “Ha! say they so?” Then—by my father’s head !— 


Wat Tyler, is he not?” he inquired, looking at ber |I will grant none of their petitions 


fixedly. 


than half the village joined the insurgents.” —__ 
“I will not ask you how the insurrection originated,” 
said Sir Simon. ‘*We know a tax-collector was slain.” 


“ He deserved his fate, if all we have heard be truo,’») “It wil happen, if you continue to turn a deaf ear to 


, ed in my expenditure by these sordid scoundrels ? 
“There were several leaders,” she replied. “More | 


! 


Aw I to be check- 


o” 


“Certainly not my liege,” observed De Vertain. “That 


|were a rare jest!” 


“ Yet it may happen in right earnest,” said Sir Simon 
Burley. 





'the complaints of your subjects!” said the Priscess. 
“This young damsel, she added, signing to Editha to 
come forward, “whom I have brought with me from 
Dartford, will tell you how much discontent prevails 
‘among the peasantry.” 

“She can have had no opportunity for observation,” 
remarked the King. 

“Pardon me, my liege; [have had every opportunity,” 
said Editha. “I have seen and heard much; and I ven- 
ture to affirm, in your royal presence, that the people 
|have just cause for complaint. This wicked and treason- 
able rising would never have oceurred had their prayers 
been listened to.” 

“Our mother has taught you this lesson 
Richard, incredulously. 

“No; 
Princess. 

“You surprise me,” said the King. “I should not have 
supposed she would trouble herself with such matters. 
Pray, who is this fair damsel, who has contrived to ob- 
tain so much important information ?” 

“She is the daughter of tht chief leader of the insur- 
rection,” replied the Princess. 

Every ore now looked astonished, and the King mos t 
of all. 

“Wat Tyler’s daughter!” he exclaimed. 
Edward, I cannot believe it!” 

“It must be a jest, my liege!” muttered De Vertain. 

“T am not in a mood for jesting,” said the Princess, 
who had overheard the remark. ‘“ As I have stated, 
Editha is the rebel leader’s daughter. But let me add, 
that when the outbreak occurred, she sought an asylum 
with the Prioress of St. Mary; by whom she was yester- 
day committed to my care.” 

“T trust she does not share her father’s sentiments ?” 
observed Richard. “Nay; I am certain she is no rebel 
he added, quickly, perceiving the young damsel looked 
much pained by the observation. 

“ Your Majesty has not a more loyal subject than my- 
self!” cried Kditha, earnestly. 

“Enough!” said Richard. ‘Had vou been otherwise 
than loyal, I should have distrusted my own skill in 
physiognomy. Never, [ am sure, could a treasonable 
thought be harbored in that gentle breast !” 

“You only do her justice, my son,” observed the 
Princess. 

“May Lask your Grace a question ?” said Sir Eustace 
de Valletort, in a low voice, to the Princess. ‘You say 
this fair damsel is Wat Tyler’s daughter ?” 

“She passes for his daughter,” replied the Princess, 
in an undertone, and with a certain significance. “But 
no one can look at her and doubt that she is of gentle 
birth. Sbe has been brought up ina cottage, and as 
the offspring of those who have had the care of her.” 

“ But you mentioned the Prioress of St. Mary,” re- 
marked Sir Kustace, with tremulous eagerness. “Does 
she take an interest in Editha—as I think this damsel 
is named ?” 

“She has been as a mother to her!” replied the 
Princess. 

Sir Eustace said no more, and avoided the look fixed 
upon him. 

Shortly afterwards, silver ewers filled with rosewater, 
and napkins, were brought by the attendants. On ris- 
ing from the table, the Princess was conducted by her 
royal son to the state apartments. 


a 
: 


laughed 


‘ts from her I have learnt it,” said the 


” 


“By St, 


” 
, 





(To be continued in our next.) 





2 > e-o—___ — 

Women oF THe New Testament.—Rev. J. H. Munroe, of the 
Springfield Street Presbyterian Church, Boston, is preaching a 
series of Sunday evening sermons on Luke. In one of these 
discourses he thus alluded to some of the women ot the New 
Testament: 

“Luke, more than any of the Evangelists, gives prominence to 
the rank and work of women in the Christian Church. While 
he depicts her as partner in the siu and sorrow of men, he 
dwells on her dignity, as equally the subject of the divine love 
and the air of holiness and joy. He does not expel her with 
heathen philosophers to the outer circle of beings, but shows 
ler as entitled to a position as near to Christ as that of men. 
He paints Mary, the virgin type of maiden purity and faith, 
and the woman tbat was a sinner, type of the repentant outeast. 
He paints Anna, the prophetess-type of holy and joyous widow- 
hood; and the widow of Nain, the type of a mourning mother 
comforted by the Saviour. He paints the hospitable sisters of 
Bethany —Martha, type of active work, and Mary of rapt con- 
templation, from which work draws its true inspiration. He 
paints the ministering women who bestowed their substance 
on the Saviour; and the daughters of Jerusalem. who wept his 
fate, but were warned that theirs too would be bitter. Thus 
Luke pictures women as the sharer of men’s responsibility, and 
of men's salvation, as occupying a distinct but true relation to 
Christian work; as heirs with men of that eternal kingdom 
where they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels of God.” 





Ar Boulogne-Sur-Mer, France, during the reception of Queen 
Victoria, some years since, a number of English ladies, in their 
anxiety to see everything, pressed with such force against the 
soldiers who were keeping the line, that the latter were forced 
to give way, and generally were—to use the expression of 
policemen—*‘hindered in the execution of their duty.” The 
officer in command, observing the state of affairs, called ont, 
| ‘One roll of the drum —if they don’t keep back, kiss them all.’, 
| After the first sound of the drum tbe ladies took to flight. “If 
they had been French,” said a Parisian journal, ‘they would 
have remained to a woman.” 
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CONTRACTION, OR INFLATION, 0R WHAT? 
What Will the President Do? 


On April 17th, President Giant was cal’ed 
upon at the Executive Mansion, Washington, 
by Messrs. A. A. Low, John T. Johnson, F. S. 
Winston, Stanton Blake, Cyrus W. Field, 
Dwight Townsend, S. B. Chittenden, D. E 
Ilawley, John C. Green, and otaers of New York, 
representing the leading bankete, capitalists aud 
merchants of this city. 

Mr. F.eld, addressing the President, said he 
had the honor of jresenting to him a petition 
signed by over two thousand five hundred 
bankers, capitalists and mercaants, witbout re- 
gard to their potitical opinions, urging him to 
veto the Senate Finance bill, or any other bill 
that may be passed by Congress tending to in- 
flate the National currency. 

Tae President having received the petition, 
Mr. A. A. Low addressed him as follows : 

“Mr. President: The committee for whom I 
have the honor to speak have been appointed to 
visit Wachiugton for the purpose of placing in 
your bande a letter which has been signed by 
two thoneand five hundred aod more of their 
fellow-citiz ns of New York, asking the ioter- 
position of your veto in order to avert what 
they regard asa most disastrous blow to the 
credit of the country. By memorial aad by pe- 
tition, by public meetings, and by all the mean 
in their power, they have endeavored to im- 
press upon Senators and Representatives the im- 
portance of sacredly respecting the promis 
and pledges which have been given before the 
eves of the whole civilized world, but all their 
eff rts have becn ja vain, and now as a last act 
ot duty to themselves and to those whom they 
roprs pt, in the indulgence of the only hope 
vhat remains to them, they make their appeal 
to the President, and we are permitted so say, 
that they make this appeal with the greater 
confid nce because it bas been encouraged by 
the language of your repeated messages to Con- 
gress, and because, as they believe, the svulemn 
pledge to which they would more particularly 
refer, was the ticst act of Congress which receiv- 
ed your siguature as President of the United 
States. Your petitioners do not appear before 
you a8 merchants, ae financiers. as political 
economists, but as citizens of the United States 
a-kiug only that the hunor of the nation which 
was 80 nobly saved by the armies of the Union, 
vader your distinguished lead, may not be lost 
or imperilled by unwise legislation receiving the 
santion of your high office.” 

Mr. S. B. Chittenden then addressed the Presi. 
eident as follows: 

“The people we represent are reasonably 
alirmed for the welf.re and honor of the 
country. The merchan's and bankers of New 
York have never been #ni can never be par- 
ties to sectional issues. They realize that 
uvless the whole country prospers they cannot 
prosper; but we must warn the people of the 
Weert aud South that unless capital is promptly 
assured of a gradual rec very of the public credit 
tbe contraction in those sections will be more 
rerions than would result from the withdrawal 
of the cnt're legal tender irsue. The truth is 
becoming plainer and plainer every day that 
the country is frightfolly demoralized. We need 


ap example of firm and stern fidelity from the 


Executive. We want something t» recall the 
virtues of Washington aad Lincolv, something 
to enforce their teachings and waruinge. 


ties, but mo t especially the honest mass of the 
gveat Republican party, look to you, their chief 


nod lsader,to save your country agaio. This 's no 


battle of blood and battalio s. Your present ene- 
wy bas pot a concealed weapon, or device with 


which to overwhelm you io case of miscbance. 


Your simple words of power, frankly and bon- 
estly spoken, will rally the people ot the coua- 
try and set back the strong tide of fully and 
corruption which is driving us towards the 
abves of repudiation, 

* The honest, intelligent people of th's coun- 
try, men and women, look to you; they appeal 
to you to stand uuflinchingly fur the faithful 
heeping of your own and the nation’s prowiser. 
No civil ruler in this world bas ever been called 
to confront and beat back such a torrent ot 
vicious and imbecile financial legislation as you 
ure called to meet to-lay. ‘ne welfare cf your 
country depeuds npon the mea:ure of your 
courage in this supreme exigency.’ 

The President, in reply, said he had watched 
the progress of this bill through Congress witb 
more interest than he bad any other measure 
tefore tha! body since he had been President. 
He bad at all times been entirely free in the ex. 
pression of his viewer, and was al #ays opposed to 
expansion without redemption, and io favor of 
tres banking accompanied with such legislation 
as would carry out the pledges of Congress and 
the party in the direction «f a resumption of 
specie payments But be bad to look at this 
matter a little different from the views of this 
committee. They know very well what they 
want, and may imagine, as be might were he a 
cit'z-n of New York, that the whole country 
want what they do. 

The chairman of a similar committee from 
Boston called on him yesterday. If he evr 
could be in favor of inflation it would be from 
the effects of anch arguments as that gentleman 


like the one of this committee from New York 
‘The gentleman from Boston, in behalf of those 
whom he represented, started ont with acon- 


The 
peor more than the rich, the honest of all par- 


mlvanced againet it. Bat that position was an— demice. The communication wis referred to the 





a 


demnation of what be (the President) had al 
ways belicved to te sight, speaking as it he were 
wrong. Tobey oppused the purchase of United 
S:ates bonds with a surplus from the Unite! 
States Tressnry, and if he had acted as the Bos- 
ton committe: wanted him to do, be would have 
kept euch eurplos in the Treasury until there 
was not a greenback in circulation. Toese 
bonds were purchased at iis own direction. An- 
other argument was u-ed in the B ston memo- 
tial, that the issue of greenbacks was of doubt- 
ful legality, and was to be d: plored, and had 
been sustained by a bare mejority of ove in the 
Supreme Court as a war meseure. In conclusion, 
the President repeated that bis views on thie 
question were already knowa asagainst inflation 
vnd as opposed to breaking away from the re- 
demption of pledger. 

Tue members composing the committee were 
then severally introduced to the President, and 
without fuither proceedings the interview ter- 


minated. 


SS 
“The real objection to Paper Money’ remarks 
a writer in the Boston Transcript, ‘‘ is that the 


man don’t live who can tell, April lst, whata 
dollar of it wiil buy on the first of May, Movey 
is gooG as a parchasing power, and for nothing 
elee. I shall consume as much flour next month 
as now. But if I contract now to do somethiag 
for a price next mon'h, ond it torns oat that 
the price will theu buy but half as much flour 
as now, I have been cheated out of half my 
month's work by the blessed dispensation of av 
elastic currency.” 


ree 
The Banking Facilities and Coin of Great Britain. 


Mr. Eroest Seyd, a London banker and a fi- 
nancial writer of some reputation, has published 
& communication in the Loudon Timee, to 
which he sates that the gold ccin in circulation 
in the United Kingdom is about £195,000 000, 
instead of a little less than £85,000,000, recent- 
ly estimated by the chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Wasbingtor. An examination of Mr 
Young's figures shows that, starting with the 


estimate male by Mr. N umarch for the close of 
1856 —an estimate which, perhaps, carries with 
ita higher authority than any other—he hae 
carefaliy taken into account all coin issued from 
the mint, cancell:d for light weight, exported 
and reimported since thatda'e; and that he has 
als» made estimates for the amount melted 
down by bullion dealers and others, aud for that 
(aken out of the conotry by emigrants daring 
the sime period, The last item he sets at £20,- 
000,000, and as thie is the amonnt of the differ- 
ence between his figures and those of Mr. Seyd 
it sec ms probable that the latter has made no 
allowance on this score. S ch an omission, 
however, would be fatal to accuracy, since the 
number of nativis of the United Kingdom who 
emigrated daring the years 1857-72 was not leas 
than 2,660,000, who could hardly have carried 
away with them less than the £8 per copita al- 
loved by Mr. Young's es imate. Iudeed, an in 
vestigation made some years ago at Castle Gar. 
jen ehowed that immigrants arriving in New 
York brought with them an average of at least 
$6% or about £14 per capita. 

Mr. Seyd says that tbe excess of bank notes 
over coin reserves at the close of 1872 was not 
£40 540 000, as stated by Mr. Young; but by 
this be evidently means thet there war not such 
an excers over the melal'ic reserves. The latter, 
however, inclu fe an amount of bullion estimated 
by Mr. Yoong at £16,000,000, and are therefore 
quits a diff-r-ot matier from the coin reserves, 
Tois distinction was carefully pointed out in Mr. 
Young’s paper, which also showed that includiag 
£13 $20,315 of notes held in the banking depart 
ment of tue Bank of England on the 25th of 
Vecember, 172, the excess of banking notes 
over the metailic reserves of the banks was 
only £24 540 000. Tue errors into wh ch Mr. 
Seyd has fallen are probably due to the fict that 
he obtained the figures, not from Mr. Young’s 
own report, bot from a brief and very imperfect 
abstract of it which appeared ia the Lundon Times 
of the 13th of Marcb. W.P.C. 





The Chamber of Life Insurance. 


At the annual meeting of the Chamber of Life 
Insurance, held at its offices in this city, on April 
15 h, representatives from companies of Massa. 

b , ticut. New York, Pennsylvania, 
ard Missouri were present. The officers elected 
for the coming year are: President, J G. Bat- 
terson, of Hirtfor’, Conn.; Vice President, Wm. 
H Beers, of N. ¥.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Caarlton T. Lewia, of N Y.: Executive Commit- 
tee, Henry B. Hyde. of N. Y.; Bonjamin F. 
Stevens, of Bustun; Henry J. Farber, of N. ¥ ; 
Jacob L. Greene, of Hartford; Frederick 8. Wio- 
stov. ot N Y ; Theodure R Wetmore, of N. Y,, 
and Hogo Wesendonck, ot N. Y. 

The Committee on Laws presented a long and 
exhaustive report, recommending that a uniform 
set of blinks be adopted by all companies. They 
also advised that the powers of C ty »n1 County 
authorities to levy taxes on the business, should 
be thoronghly investigated. A resolution to 
communicate to the press the amounts paid for 
losses every month by all the comranies was) 
passed. The American Health Association | 
brought b-fore the Chamber the proposed publi- 
cation of a series of essays opon health and epi | 


Standing Committee «n Metical Examiners. The | 
next meeting of the Chamber wid be held on | 
the second Tuesday of July, 


44, 
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THE FINANCES. 


| 


E & JAFFRAY URGBS PRE*{DENT GRANT TO VéETO| 
THE SENATE CURRENCY BILL -THS MBASUKE A 
ViWLATION OF THE FAIH OF THE UNITED BTATSS, | 

| 


The following letter from Mr. E. 8. Jaffray hae 
been presented to the President by Mr. Cyrus W. 


New York, April 16th, 1874. 
To the President of the United Sia’es. 

Sir: I beg most respectfully tourge upon you 
the propriety of vetoing the Senate Currency bill 
just passed by both Houees of Congrees. This 
vill is a violation of the faith of the United 
States, and if it shonld become a law would te 
a losting disgrace to the nation, It will very 
much impair the c-edi. of the United States all 
over the world, and will prevent future invest- 
ment in our securities, and will cause a large 
proportion of those now held abroad to be re- 
turned to us for payment. It is the first step in 
a fatel downward course that can but end io dis- 
grace and repudiation. Lot this first step be 
taken and the subseqneut course will be easy 
and rapid. 1t violates the sanctity of contracts, 
enabling debtors to pay off their obligations in 
a depreciated currency, and thus to defrand 
their creditors of a portion of their just d-- 
mands, 

‘Lhe argument of the inflationists is that as 
the majority of the people are debtore, the is- 
sue of trech irredeemable paper would facilitate 
the payment of their debts, and that thus the 
majority of the nation would be benefitted by 
the proposed bill, This argument is entirely 
allacious as well as unprincipled. If the deb 
tors are teally in the majority, surely that is no 


chased on the 14th of May for £230,000, was 

sold to this second Gc »mpany for £480,000 —one- 

balf in cash and one-h-Ifin fully paid-upsharee. 

Miving engineers had been sent cut, who n- 

ported that the mines were rich; but they soon 

turaed ont to be worthless, and the company is 
now being wound up. Rut Mr. Doulton had 
been promised by Mr. G ant a reward for ir- 
troducing Mr. Harpendiug to him, and M),. 
Doulton in his turn hed promised to give to a 
Mr. Thomas Smith one-half of what he got from 
Mr. Grant over £4000. Mr. Grant paid Dov'- 
ton £5,000, then £3,000, and then gave Him 
1,000 thares in Mineral Hill; but meanwhile 
Doulton and § nith had quarrelled, aud Smith 
served Grant with a notice that one-halfcf these 
lant paymente belonged to him. ‘The notice was 
served before the money was paid, but Gravt 
disregarded it. Doulton now died, and Smith 
sued Grant for the money. ‘Lhe Vice-Chancellor 
ruled that the claim was a good one, avd that 
Grant must pay the money over agaio—£1,760, 
with interest at 4 per cent. The point which is 
wortby of yonrattention is the peculiar manner 
in which such financing as this is dove. To buy 
a worthless piece of property for £230,000 and to 
sell it again for $480,000 within five weeks, is 
oot w bad thing, except for the buyers. 


LE — eee 
Reported Gold Discoveries on the Yelluwsione. 


Since the Summer of 1873, and at regu'ar in- 
tervals, discoveries of gold in paying quantities 
have been reported from the trilutaries of Yel- 
lowstone R ver, in Montana. Tae latest excit- 
ing pews from the undeveloped depo i 6 of the 
Torritory is contaived in a ivtter addressed to 
the Birinarck Tribune, by a reriventof Bose. 
man, Montana. According to this communic.- 





reason for parsing a law to evable them to cheat 
the minority of the nation, Bot the statement 
that the debtora are the majority is utterly un- 
true. ‘The creditors are in an immense major- 
ity, in proof of which I need only state that the 
depositors in the savings banks of this State 
alone pumter more than 809 000, a number ex- 
ceeding tat of all the votere in the State, You 
surely cannot sanction the d. frauding these poor 
people out of a jp art of their hard earnings! The 
fraedmen of the South belong almost entirely to 
the creditor class. They have not the power to 
run into debt, but they have to work on a credi', 
waiting for their psy eithes to the end of each 
month, or the gathering of the crop. You cannot 
surely concur io forcing these people to re- 
ceive a diminished amount of money when their 
pay-day comes. You will find by careful exami- 
cation that the creditor clisa is enormously in 
the majority throughout the United States, and 
tbus the contemplated spoliation will fall upon 
the mass of the people, aod will benefit only a 
small minority. But I have too much faith in 
the honesty and independence of the people of 
the United S ates to sappoxse, for one moment, 
that this miuority would consent to save mo ley 
at the expense of their neigybore. I teel sure 
that the people of the wheie country—of the 
West and the South, as well as of the North and 
the East, are opposed to the dangerous avd dis. 
honest measur s now before Congress, and I aw 
confident that your vero of this bill will be bail- 
ed with joy throughout the length and bria lth 
of the land. 

I look upon the present criris as the gravest 
in the bistury of the United States, the civil wer 
alone excepted. Uuless you, sir, sha'l now take 
a decided stand and stcp this alarming move 
ment of the iuflationists, the country is, I fear, 
doomed to go through the most disastrous ex- 
perience iv its history. There is still time to 
stop the impending iuin, avd J trost that you 
will take that firm and independent etaod be- 
fitting your well known character and exalted 
position, and exercise your prerogative in vetc- 
iwg the biil. Epwarp S Jarrnay. 





Smart Financiering. 


A WCRTHLESS8 NEVADA MINE BOUGHT IN EXULAND FOR 
£230.00), AnD SOLD FoR £150,000. 


[From the London Correspondent of the New York 
Worid ] 


Lonvon, March 26th, 1874. 

A case tried yesterday in the Vice-Chancell.r’s 
Court throws « five light upon the m:noer in 
which certain things are done in London. Io 
the latter part of 1871 an American gentleman, 
Mr. Ashbury Harpending, came to E igland for 
the purpose of selling certain mines in Nevada. 
He called these treasurns ‘* the Mineral H Il 
Mines,”’ and be repres nted that they were co 
rch, that more than £200,000 worth of silver 
ore laid on the top of the ground. A Mr. F. 
Doulton introdaced M-. Harpending to Mr A - 
bert Grant—he who now is Baron Grant, M. P, 
for Kidderminster, aud lord of Leicester squire. 
Mr. Grant agreed to do the businese, and be 
formed a compavy called the California Mining 
Company, with a numioal capital of £1 0uv,0 0. 
But the only shareholcers and directors in this 
Company were sevenclerks in the employment 
of Mc Grant. Une was the President, another 
the Secretary, a third the Treasurer, and the 
other four were directore. This great Company 
was duly registered, and on the 14th of May, 
1871, an agreement was entered into between it 
aod Mr, Harpendivg for ‘he purchase of the Min- 
eral Hi)! M nes for th: sum of two bundred and 
thirty thousand pounds, which was very cheap 
considering that silver to the value £200,000 war 
on the top of the grouod, and protanly miilione 
more below it. This sale was dated back to the 
20th of February. Mr. Grant then formed 
aso her company, called the Mineral Hill 
Silver Mining Company, for the purchase and 
working of the property which the California 
Mining Company had thus acquired. On the 
21st of Jane the property, which had been pur-) 











tion the new Eldorado is the Toneue River Val- 
ley, about midway between Bb s:wan and Bie- 
marck. In February a large ¢x,edition was or 
gap zed at Boz men, compored of over 100 men, 
armed with needle guns aud thre pieces of 
artillery, with plenty of grope and shell, Other 
expeditions are fofming, which wll increase the 
number of miners and explorers pear Longue 
River to 200. ‘The original discoverer says he 
aavk shafts in two guiches and one bur, and 
rom eleven buckets of dirt got $6 GO of coaree 
gold, The exprd tion mentioned carries pro- 
visious eufticie 1t tor each man six months, ‘hey 
go determined to make a permavent stand and 
bold the country if possible, Many buriners 
men are preparing to travefer their business to 
the mives —St. Paul Press, 


_ APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
*rinted from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 

‘The work originally published under the title of Tue 
New American CyCLopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developmente 
which have taken place in every branch of scierce, litera~ 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and publishers to 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘ The American Cyc} jia.’? 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work ot 
reference an imperative want. 
‘The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
ingustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent revo- 
lations have occurred, involving naional changes ot 
peculiar moment. ‘The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the la-t volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial ard industrial activity has been commenced. 
large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 

the natural result of the lapse of time, have brouyht into 

public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved wd in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now te 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

ln pase the present edition for the press, it has 

accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newest 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
einct and original record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 
‘The work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 
None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such any soap in its composition aa 
have been suggested by longer experieuce and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 

in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 

of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and 1t 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopadia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on d>- 

livery of each volume. It will be completed in. sixteen 

large oc'ayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
fully illustrated with several thou-and wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 
In extra Cloth, per vol....--+++ 
In Library Leather, per vol 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol. 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vo! 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edge 
In Full Russia, per vol.- 
Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes un i) 
completion, will be issued once in two months. : 
*,* Specimen pages of the * American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
»plication. 
“PP irst-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Address the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 Broadway, NEW LO0R&, 




















































THe ALBION. 








OFFICE OF THD 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 281s, 1874. 
je THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 
ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 313T DE- 
CEMBER, 18733: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from * +t 

Jan., 1873, to 3ist Dec., 1873.......-+.---- $6,511,114 22 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Jan- 

UAT, 1BTB...ccccrcccsocccocevcocceseseees S22, 100 70 
Total amo wnt of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,2 92 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 

with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1873, 

to Sist December, 1873......-seeeeceeeee «86,290, O16 73 
Losses paid during the 

POTION... ccccccceroee woereee$2, 960,882 49 








Returns of Premiums and E 
penses.. ecocccccccces aan vees cH, 258,319 26 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 








United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stooks............ 48, 567,105 (0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 802,000 00 
Real Estate a Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimuted at.........0..-... 422,804 66 
Premium Notes and Bil's poenetannenet sees 2,833,302 4 
Cash 1m Bank.s..cccccoecceccssesececeesvees 521,340 1 





T. tal amount of Assets....+++.0++++.$15,613,642 52 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd of Febru- 
ary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be m gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on th® 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3st December, 1873, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Taesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
FRUSTEES, 


J. D. Jones, Wits H. Wess, 
Cw aves Dennis, Suerrakp Ganpy, 

W H. 4H. Moors, Gorpon W. Burnnam, 
Hexry Co.t, Freperick CHAuNncy, 


Lewis Cuntis, 
Cuaances H. Ruseeur, 
Lows. Hotprook, 
Rovat Puewes, 
Lavin Lane, 

James Barcr, 

Daniat 8, MILLen, 
Wa. Srvunets, 

Hewry K. Booert, 
Wiis E. Dover, 
Josep GaILLarRp, JR., 
C. A. HAND, 

James Low, 

Joun D. Hewcert, 

B. J. Hlowtann, 
Bens. Bascock, 


Cuances P, Burvert, 
Francis Sxwvy, 

sr. B. MintuRN, 
Roserer L. Stewart, 
Wiis E. Bunker, 
James G. DeForest, 
Avexanper V. Biake, 
Cuances D. Levernca, 
Josian O, Low, 
Cuaures H. Marsa 
Apo ten Lemoyne, 
Groner W. Lane, 
Apvam I. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Younos, 
Simon De Visser, 
Horace Gray. 


J. D, JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, S d Vice-Pr 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


ident 











JOUN A, BARTOW, 


Tuomas Hatz, Secretary. 


INSURANCE. => 





‘OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, wv. WV. 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING ®TATEMENT OF THE AF.- 
tairs of the Company is published in confermity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
1873.. ereccceee $100,395 77 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 41, 1.74, inclusive... 


stent ween eeeee 


736,774 40 








Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $835 170 17 
This Company has issucd no Polletes, except 
ov Cargo and Freight for the Voyeg-, 

NO RI KS HAVE BEKEN TAKEY ULFON 
HULLS OF VESSEL*, 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
Period a8 ADOVE....-cececcceoserecerersees 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the same period...... 74598, 319 43 
Keturn Premiums... .$41,410 84 

THE COMPANY HAS THE ro ae ASSETS: 
Cash in Bank....... «$88 947 

United States and other stocks. . 410,895 3 

Loans on Stocks, drawing int rest244,159 00 


745,623 39 





; ——— $719.993 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 117 087 04 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 59,500 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 74,648 93 


estimated at.... 









Total Assets.... ccecccccceeereecceeess $1,001,220 08 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lezal qpeeeenanen, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of February. 

FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
rHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
leemed and pid im cash to the holders thercof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, which date interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time ot 
payment and cancelled to the extent redeemed. 

A dividend in Scrip of THIRCY-FIVE PER 
CEN I. is declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums 
tor the year ending December 31st, 1873, which may be 
entitled to —- te. Certificates for which will be is- 
sued on an [UESDAY, the 7th day of Apri! next. 
“By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LECONEY, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 


JOUN * Pty RS, 

H. B. FLIN, 

G. D. iL GIELESP LE, 

A.C, RICHAR 

A. 8. BARNES, 

WM. T. BLODGETT 

, SOUTHMAYD, 

THOS. B. MERRIC 

GEORGE A. MEYER 

FERD eget BOKER, 

WALTER H. LEWIS, 
GEORGE Ww. SMITH, 

HENRY D. ROLPH, 


ALEX. M. EARLE, 
WwW. M. RICHARDS, 
H. C. SOUTHWICK, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R. TA aaee, 
ADAM T. BRUC JOHN H. CLARK, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, i ok H. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. De FOREST, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 





“HAND, BOOK” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t., N. Y. 


CITY AND COUNTY TREASURY, 


FAN FRANCISCO, MARCH 247m, 1874. 








_ AMUSEMENTS. 


THE EVENT OF 1874! 
THE EVENT OF 1874! THE EVENT OF 1874! 
THE EVENT OF 1874! 


GRAND OPENING 
GRAND OPENING 
OF 


P,T. BARNU MS 


GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME 
AND 
ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 27¢eh, 
at 7 o'clock, 
And thereatter ome at 2 and 7 o'clock, 


OCCUPYING THE ENTIRE BLOCK BOUNDED BY 
MADIBON AND 4TH AVS., 26TH AND 27TH STS., 








THE LARGEST COLLECTION 


or 
RARE AND COSTLY LIVING WILD ANIMALS 
IN THE WORLD. 





GRAND CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 


the most maznificent and dazzling spectacle ever wit- 


neseed in this country. 
HURDLE AND FLAT RACES, 
GYMNASTIC ACTS, 





PONY, ELEPHANT, CHARIOT 


AND CAMEL RACES 


NOVELTIES! NOVELTIES!!! NOVELTIES!!! 


Orchestra, $1 ; Balcony, 75c.; Family Circle, 50c., Gal- 


lery, 25c.; Private Bexes holding four, 16, 


PARK IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


fealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
City and County Treasurer, San Francisco, until 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29th, 1874. 

At 12 o’clock, noon, 
for the purchase of (125) one hundred and twenty-five 
bonds, the same being a portion of 250 bonds authorized 
to be issued by an act ofthe Legislature of the State of 
California, entitled ** An act concerning certain reser- 
vations of the City and County of San Francisco,” ap- 
proved March llth, 1874, and upon the written requisi- 
tion of E. L. Sullivan, 8. F. Butterworth, and William 
Alvord, Park Commissioners, dated March 16th, 1 74. 
Said bonds will be of the denomination of $1,000 each, 
payable in thirty years from the Ist of April, 1874, with 
interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum from the 
30th day of April, 1874; interest payable semi-annually 
on the Ist of October and Ist of April of each year. 
Principal and interest payable in United States guld coin, 
and in this city and county. 

The faith and credit of the City and County ofSan 
Francisco, are pledged for the payment of principal and 
interest in United States gold coin. 

Bidders will state the rate per cent. at which they will 
purchase said bonds, payable in United States gold coin. 

Fach bid must be accompanied by ten per cent, of the 
amount bid for, either by certified check or in gold coin. 

No bid will be considered if at less than ninety per 
cent. of the par value, 

Proposals to be indorsed: 
provement Bonds.” 


** Proposals for Park Im- 


JAMES OTIS, Mayor. 


i 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. | 
NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 
This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to #509,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantce f r safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Compary to avoil Ice and HW EADLANDs. 


& 










Tons. Tons. 
SPAIM..cccccce cocccee eM CAMADA...cccccces 4276 
EGYPT .-5089 GREECE .. 
ITALY . 4340 THE QUE EN 
FRANG 3676 pe ND. 





HEL 
DENMARK. ERIN. 


One of the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
ew or 
( Cabin passage to Liverpool...... ..270, $80 and $90. 
Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage to Liverpool... ...+.+++-eeeeseeee++-$29, 
Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hagen. 
‘The Steamships of this line ere fall-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
— spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 
For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





INMAN LINE 

Royal Mail Steamers, 

TO AND FROM LIVERPOOi, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 







ha 
& 


CITY OF RICHMOND..... 


Saturday, April 25, 1 °.M 
CITY OF BROOKLYN. 


.-Saturday, May 2.2 P. M. 
cIrtY OF BRUSSELS . Saturday, May 9. 12 M. 
CITY OF PARIS......... ..Saturday, May 16.2 P. M. 
and every ollowing Th y and Saturday, from Pier 
45, North River, New York. 

RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, $70, $80, and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE —To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Londonderry, London, Cardiff, or Bristol, $30, currency. 
Preraip Certiricates from above ports $32, currency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business apply at the 
Company’s Office, 15 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 BROADWAY, or at Pier 


45 North River, N. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 








GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, PASSAGE AND 
FREIGHT, 
To California via Panama. 


The magnificent steamers of this line will be dis- 
patched from Pier No. 42 North Kiver, New York, as 
under: 

Saturday, April 25, atl er. m., HENRY CHAUNCEY, 
Commodore A. G. GRAY. Passengers and fre‘glt. 
Saturday, May 9, atl pe. m., COLON, Passengers and 
freight. 

And every fortnightly Saturday thereafter, connecting 
at Panama with all steamers for Central America, Mexi- 
can coast, and South Pacific ports. 

Passenger steamers will call at Kingston, Jamaica, both 
on their outward and homeward trips, arriving at that 
porton Friday, the sixth day after leaving New York, 
and leaving Saturday P. m, for Aspinwall. 

Extra steamers tor freight &., will be dispatched on in- 
termediate Saturdays, whenever the necessit: es of trans- 
portation may require it. 


To Japan aad China. 
The splendid steamers of this line carrying United 
States mails, leave San Francisco for Yokohama, Hong 
Kong and Shanghai as follows : 
CHINA... ccccceces 


wee eeeee 














Tea will be taal from San Francisco ew York, 
fast, in twenty-cight days, at $40 gold, per ton of 2,0C0 


pounds. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 
(Including berth, meals, and all requisites for the trip.) 

New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency, 
acoording to location 

New York to Kingston, $25 or $50 gold, according to 
location. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $150, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $209, gold. 

For Freight and passage or other information  : 
the Company's Office, Pier 42 North River, foot o! 
street, New York. 

RUFUS HATCH, 
Vice-Pres. and Managing Director. 





ply at 
Canal 


H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 
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JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 South William Street, NEW YORK CITY 








M. ASHBURY, Auiitor. 
C. HUBERT, Treasurer. 








FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Advance 








CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships- 


LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, "AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week-—From New York everv 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM L:VERPOOL TO NEW Yokk OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Sterage.—First Class, 15, 1” and 
21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


FROM NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Class, #80, $100 and 2130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Faris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, $50 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Company's 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ing, N. Y 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenr. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 
The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 


ship Company’s New, First- 
Class, Full-Powered Clyde- 
uilt Steamships, 


will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey Cily, 
as follows : 


GLA MORGAN.......0.+00- ccccccoccscccccsccoes Oe S 
PEMBROKE..........0. o-eee-May 16 
Carrying goods and ‘passencers ae ‘through rates be - 


ween mall _— of the United States and Canada to ports 
in the British Channel and all other points in England. 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, ere 
provided with all a latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience 0 

CABIN AN D STEERAGE 
First Cabin 


PASSENGERS. 
75 and $80 currency. 





Second Cabin... s currency. 
Steerage....-.csseee+s currency. 
Pr — 4 steerage certificates from Cardiff...... Raa 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For further particulars apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and im Now York to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents, 


_No. 17 Broadway. _ 
‘AMERICAN LINE,” 


TO LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
FROM PHILADELPHIA every THURSDAY. 





Steamers : 
INDIANA, ABBOTSFORD, 
KENILWORTH, 


“RED STAR LINE,” 


FROM NEW YORK TO ANTWERP. 


ILLINOIS, 
OHIO. 


Steamers: 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, 
sailing Twice a Monta. 


SWITZERLAND, 

For cabin, intermediate te or steerage passace 

Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 

Ge Drafts for £1 and upwards issucd,at the lowest rates. 








THE 
NafeDepositompany 
OF VWEW VORK, 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Liberty Street 
FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. 


The Building Absotutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY OF BRICK, 
The brick w lis of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITE MARBLE 
The First Established in the World, 


SAFE-KEEPING 
oF 
VALUABLES, 
BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS Etc. 

UNDER GUARANIEE, 
RENTING OF SAFES, 
Fire and Burg'ar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN, 
Rooms for Ladies, 


With every convenience, equee desks, &c., are 
prov vided 
Very many ladies are renters or deposito 
A POLICEMAN ON THE PREMISES 10" ‘ASSIST 
FROM OR INTO CONVEYANC 
Or ACROSS BROADWAY. 
At the Company’s special request its Charter confines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 
Premises. 











Wheteer or “ucsiness or from curiosity, 


h 











